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Gains in International Social Welfare 
Dorothy Lally 


The author is Technical Assistant to the Commissioner for Social Security, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Washington, D. C. The views expressed are her own 
and are not necessarily those of the Social Security Administration. 


As THE UNITED NATIONS Social Commis- 
sion prepares for the meeting of its Eighth 
Session, the many American social workers 
who have been active in advancing inter- 
national welfare programs may well feel a 
sense of achievement in the professional 
development of international services in 
the field of social welfare. Through inter- 
national exchange programs, through meet- 
ings of experts from different countries at 
international conferences, and through an 
impressive series of international studies in 
various phases of social welfare, we are now 
beginning to see the first formulation of 
international standards and the growth of 
common principles and methods applicable 
in all countries. 

The achievements since World War II 
have been stimulated in considerable meas- 
ure by the unprecedented opportunity for 
direct contacts among social workers of 
many countries. Consider the potential im- 
pact of the U.N. fellowship programs alone 
over the past five years. More than 770 
key officials from 52 different nations have 
conferred with experts in other countries 
to learn new techniques and methods in 
social welfare administration. Countless 
agencies, public and private, and schools 
of social work in 23 host countries have 
had an opportunity to broaden their knowl- 
edge of social welfare through contacts with 
these fellowship holders. International re- 
gional seminars planned under professional 
direction in Latin America and in the 
Middle and Far East have added their im- 
petus through group discussion and the 
force of group support to stimulate plan- 
ning by exchange of ideas on a regional 
basis among the welfare personnel of many 
countries.1 


1U.N. Social Commission Eighth Session, Evalu- 
ation of the Programme of Advisory Social Welfare 


Add to these numbers the supplementary 
exchange schemes sponsored by direct co- 
operative arrangements between two or 
more countries—such as the U. S. Point IV 
Program and special regional efforts such 
as the Colombia plan. The opportunities 
for advancement of social welfare programs 
are impressive, and the record of achieve- 
ment during the post-war period demon- 
strates that the opportunities have been 
well used. 


Training Programs 


Undoubtedly, one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities available to many countries for the 
improvement of their welfare services has 
been the provision for welfare study 
abroad. During this past year the United 
Nations, on the recommendation of the 
U.N. Social Commission, established a 
scholarship program in addition to the fel- 
lowships. This new service was designed 
to meet the needs of social workers who 
had not had an opportunity for specialized 
training in social welfare in their own 
countries. Some of these scholarship stu- 
dents have begun to enter schools of so- 
cial work in the United States as full-time 
students participating in the regular 
curriculum. 

American social welfare agencies and 
schools also co-operate in receiving social 
workers who have come here through 
other programs. For example, the Social 
Security Administration plans programs for 
the social welfare experts and trainees 
visiting this country under the various U. S-. 
sponsored exchange programs—Point IV 
for the less economically developed coun- 
tries; the Cultural Exchange Programs with 





Services, 1947-1951, Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, E/CN.5/266, United Nations, New York, 
March 26, 1952. 
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Germany, Japan, Austria; and the Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons Program, 
whereby an increasing number of leaders 
in social work are arriving in the United 
States. 

During the fiscal year 1951 more than a 
thousand of these international visitors had 
programs planned for them through the 
Social Security Administration? with the 
co-operation of state and local public and 
private agencies. Many other visitors re- 
ceived program-planning services through 
other organizations or came, independ- 
ently, directly to a local agency or to a 
school already prepared to receive them for 
study. 

This exchange of welfare specialists has 
contributed immensely to the growth of 
international social welfare, to the sense of 
belonging to a profession that has the be- 
ginning of a common body of knowledge 
and skills and similar problems to face, al- 
though many different methods and solu- 
tions are required. This sense of oneness 
with social workers in other countries and 
the feeling of strength drawn from the 
knowledge of sympathy and support of 
social workers in many lands probably are 
among the greatest contributions of inter- 
national exchange in the social welfare 
field. In many countries, social welfare is 
just beginning to make its way as a basic 
community service. Other countries have 
advanced further, but in no country are 
social welfare services as yet adequate, and 
this sense of striving together across na- 
tional boundaries to meet common prob- 
lems is a heartening illustration of world 
co-operation. 

Those agencies responsible for planning 
exchange programs and all those co-oper- 
ating in the programs have a responsibility 
for evaluating past experiences and for 
pointing the future direction for profitable 
training experiences. There has been con- 
siderable and careful evaluation of the ex- 


2The Social Security Administration, including 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, Children’s Bureau, 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, provides services to visitors 
and trainees from other countries in the fields of 
general welfare services, in family and child care, 
public assistance, social work education, social re- 
search, community organization, social insurance, 
maternal and child health programs, and credit 
co-operatives. 
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perience of individual foreign visitors. The 
use of planned observation is showing yp. 
precedented growth and needs more gop. 
sistent and intensive evaluation and deyel. 
opment as a method of training. Part of 
this growth in the use of observation ag 
a training method is due to the fact that 
certain exchange programs permit only a 
short visit with the double objective of 
acquainting the visitor with both the cyl. 
ture of the host country and new technical 
developments. Under most of the ex. 
change programs in which the Social 
Security Administration now participates, 
there is opportunity for both observation 
fellowships and scholarships that provide 
for full-time study at a school of social 
work. 

This encouraging trend in ex 
planning should make it possible to use 
these overseas study opportunities in a dis 
ciplined way to meet more fully and on 
a long-range basis the individual training 
needs of various applicants. On the one 
hand, observation fellowships, which are 
being used with great effectiveness by the 
experienced, mature worker with basic 
professional training, require careful indi- 
vidualized planning by a skilled consultant 
in the host country so that a series of expe- 
riences can be developed that are meaning. 
ful in relation to each other. On the other 
hand, scholarships at schools of social work, 
for both young workers and the more ex- 
perienced, are most useful if the school 
curriculum is broadly based, with appro- 
priate emphasis on development of skills 
in work with groups and individuals, re- 
lated at some point to broad community 
development projects. 

Another major consideration, partic 
larly for those students who come from 
less developed economies, is the opportu 
nity to practice side by side with health, 
agricultural, or educational personnel in 
joint efforts toward community improve 
ment. Many of these students are return 
ing to countries where they will be called 
upon to assist in programs of rural devel 
opment, where their skills in community 
organization, in group work, and in cas 
work are all essential to successful perform 
ance. 
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Gains in International Social Welfare 


As technical assistance grants become 
available to more countries for training of 
social workers, the demand for professional 
training in American schools of social work 
will be increasing. As an illustration, in 
the group of trainees sponsored by the So- 
cial Security Administration during the 
past two quarters, there has been an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent in the 
number of trainees registering as full-time 
students in the professional schools. As 
the schools receiving these students have 
analyzed their training needs, a special 
effort has been made, particularly through 
school counseling services and in field work 
arrangements, to provide the type of learn- 
ing experience profitable to the student 
from another cultural setting. Schools sit- 
uated in universities where there are also 
schools of agriculture, health, and educa- 
tion have, of course, an exceptionally fine 
opportunity to interrelate training in the 
various disciplines and to provide the 
broad experience in community services 
which is of special interest and value to 
students from countries just beginning to 
establish their basic services through mul- 
tiple-function programs. 


Technical Missions 


One of the ways American social workers 
share their technical “know-how” is by 
serving as members of technical assistance 
missions providing consultation “on the 
spot” to other countries interested in de- 
veloping their own social welfare programs. 
Opportunities for such service have grown 
steadily since the end of the war as inter- 
national agencies, as well as official and 
voluntary American organizations, have 
been requested to provide personnel for 
overseas missions. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the federal agency carrying 
major responsibility for social welfare re- 
cruitment under the expanding Point IV 
Program, finds the countries’ interest in 
this field growing as there is more wide- 
spread recognition of the essential relation- 
ship between economic advance and social 
development. 

Point IV, with its long-range objectives 
of raising standards of living, has a special 
appeal for personnel experienced in the 
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welfare field. Indeed, the program itself, 
stressing improved economic development, 
has found health, agriculture, and educa- 
tion essential factors in its basic planning. 
The place of social welfare in this team 
approach to national development grows 
in clarity as social workers demonstrate 
capacity to use their skills in low-level 
economies and in countries with large rural 
populations and few established services. 

As countries have begun planning their 
rural development programs, it has become 
more evident that increased national pro- 
duction rests not only on technical infor- 
mation but also on the conviction of people 
in each local community that they have a 
part to play in this national program, an 
opportunity to shape some of the decisions 
and the assurance of sharing in some of 
the gains. Personnel skilled in community 
organization can meet a paramount need 
in these areas. Countries need help in get- 
ting community programs under way with 
the real participation and understanding 
of local groups. Social workers experi- 
enced in working in small communities and 
skilled in group and individual relation- 
ships should find genuine opportunities for 
service in these programs. 

This growth in interest is demonstrated 
in requests for social welfare personnel in 
the Point IV Program. By March, 1952, 
17 social welfare consultants had been au- 
thorized through the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and an additional 18 re- 
quested. Different countries find a variety 
of needs in their use of these technical 
consultants. Egypt, for example, with a 
well-established and expanding program of 
rural services and new social security legis- 
lation to be implemented, found assistance 
in training new workers the most effective 
approach to improvement of its social wel- 
fare programs. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration has provided two training 
consultants in community organization and 
social security, and, more recently, a mater- 
nal and child health nurse. At the request 
of the Social Security Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture detailed an ex- 
tension adviser—a home economist—to 
work with the health and welfare con- 
sultants. These specialists are co-operating 
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with the Ministry of Social Affairs in its 
broad program of social welfare. 

Certain countries have emphasized devel- 
opment of training facilities in their 
schools of social work. A consultant has 
been working with the New Delhi School 
of Social Service in India for the past two 
years, and another country—Panama—has 
had the co-operation of an American train- 
ing consultant in strengethening its school 
curriculum and field work training.® 

Another technical mission in the social 
work education field was the co-operative 
project with Colombia in the summer of 
1950, whereby the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, at the request of the 
Department of State, provided two spe- 
cialists in social work education to the 
government of Colombia to make an analy- 
sis of training needs and facilities in that 
country and to develop recommendations 
regarding these services. 

In several countries, the schools of social 
work are finding a special opportunity to 
be of service by emphasizing training for 
rural services in order to provide the skilled 
personnel needed to give leadership to vil- 
lage projects. Without successful village 
work throughout the rural areas, no na- 
tional program can attain its real goal of 
improving living conditions. 

Interest in the welfare of workers and 
their families has also resulted, in some 
countries, in government planning for so- 
cial security benefits for both the rural and 
industrial populations. An illustration is 
the work being done in Haiti on imple- 
menting new social security legislation. An 
American consultant assisted the Haitian 
Government with the early program plans, 
and training grants were arranged for key 
personnel in the new social security system 
to enable them to observe social security 
operations in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, Canada, and Mexico. 

In addition to serving as members of 
United States missions, either official or 


8 By March, 1952, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, in co-operation with the Department of State, 
was working with the following countries where so- 
cial welfare projects were either already in opera- 
tion or being planned: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Venezuela; Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 


Saudi Arabia; India, Pakistan. 
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voluntary, American social workers are als 
invited to join international technica} 
assistance missions. The United Nations 
has developed a roster of names of Ameri. 
can experts qualified for various types of 
assignments and interested in overseas sery. 
ice. The types of U.N. missions in the 
social welfare field have been outlined jp 
detail in the previously mentioned U.N, 
study, Evaluation of the Programme of 
Advisory Social Welfare Services. 


Studies and Standards ss 


As the international welfare services have 
become better established, a planned pro. 
gram of research and standard setting js 
beginning to achieve practical results. Un. 
dergirding the operational services of the 
United Nations and essential to them is 
the important program of technical infor. 
mation, studies and reports, recommenda- 
tions and conventions—a program of inter. 
national social welfare research which 
brings together the best experience of vari- 
ous countries as a basis for the dissemi- 
nation of information on successful meth- 
ods and practices for the benefit of all the 
countries of the world.* Useful and prac- 
tical studies in the fields of community 
organization, family and child welfare, so 
cial defense, rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, housing, and social welfare ad- 
ministration and training are currently 
under way. American social welfare agen- 
cies and schools of social work have con- 
tributed their experience to these studies, 
helping to provide the basic materials for 
the development of recommended interna- 
tional standards. 


International Training Standards 


An example of particularly useful re 
search leading to acceptance of broad in- 
ternational standards is the work done by 
the U.N. Social Commission and the U.N. 
Division of Social Welfare on training for 


4U.N. Social Commission Eighth Session, Con- 
cerning Changes in the Work Programmes for the 
Years 1953 and 1954, and Proposed Work Pro- 
grammes for the Year 1955, Report by the Secte- 
tary-General, E/CN.5/272, United Nations, New 
York, March 24, 1952. 
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Gains in International Social Welfare 


social work. This study, Training for So- 
cial Work: An International Survey,5 a 
survey of the facilities in the field of pro- 
fessional training for social work, was 
completed last year and the report was 
sent to governments for comment. Follow- 
ing an analysis of this report, the Social 
Commission developed certain basic prin- 
ciples regarding professional training, and 
these were approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and recommended to gov- 
ernments for their guidance in developing 
training for staff for their social welfare 
programs. This was the first time an in- 
ternational intergovernmental body took 
action in this important field, and the rec- 
ommendation therefore represents a land- 
mark in the development of international 
social welfare. The principles set forth 
recognize the professional nature of social 
welfare, the necessity for specialized train- 
ing as preparation for work in this field, 
and the desirability of governments assist- 
ing financially and otherwise in advancing 
educational opportunities for adequate 
training of staff in this field. 

At its Eighth Session the Commission is 
considering the companion study on in- 
service training,® an analysis of agency 
training methods based on the experience 
of 49 countries. The principles proposed, 
if adopted, would serve as international 
guides to the countries throughout the 
world, many of which are discovering the 
enormous potential of planned staff devel- 
opment programs as they seek to set up 
for the first time national programs in the 
social field. 


Social Welfare and Community Development 
Study 


One of the most interesting international 
studies in which American public and pri- 
vate agencies are co-operating is the current 
U.N. study of community welfare centers. 
The Social Commission’ had been con- 
cerned for some time about the need for 


5 E/CN.5/196/Rev. 1, Sales No. 1950.IV.11, United 
Nations, New York, October 23, 1950. 

®Social Services: Planning, Organization, and 
Administration for Social Welfare. “In-Service 
Training in Social Welfare,” Report by Secretary- 
General, E/CN.5/261, United Nations, New York, 
February 8, 1952. 
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effective international action to stimulate 
and assist governments in the development 
of local community organization through 
self-help projects. Such projects would 
serve as a center for efforts to improve and 
raise standards of living on a nation-wide 
scale but with a real basis for development 
at the grass roots. The United States, In- 
dia, Israel, Ecuador, and Bolivia took the 
lead in urging a resolution authorizing the 
United Nations, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, to bring together in- 
formation on the varied experiences coun- 
tries have had with community welfare 
centers of this type, to make such informa- 
tion available to countries interested in 
initiating such programs, and to request 
the Technical Assistance Board of the 
United Nations to give special attention 
to projects of this nature. 

This approach to community develop- 
ment, which appears to have universal 
value, is based on active participation of 
local groups in developing and planning 
not only social services, but also economic 
projects such as new roads and housing 
developments. The Social Commission has 
a particular interest in this method since 
it demonstrates the value of local action in 
integrated planning for social and eco- 
nomic programs; it also enables the com- 
munity experience gained in one project 
to be carried forward to others. 

As the U.S.A. turns its attention increas- 
ingly to improving its own community 
services in sparsely settled parts of the 
country, the results of this community or- 
ganization analysis should prove of special 
interest.?7 American illustrative materials 
suggested thus far for inclusion in the study 
include community development programs 
in some rural areas of the South, some 
settlement house projects, and specialized 
projects designed to meet the needs of par- 
ticular groups but broadened subsequently 
to include the whole population. 


7 For detailed discussion of community centers, 
refer to pamphlet developed by the U. S. for use 
at the Seventh Session of the Social Commission, 
Use of Community Welfare Centers as Effective In- 
struments to Promote Economic and Social Progress 
Throughout the World, Report by Secretary-Gen- 
eral, E/CN.5/244, United Nations, New York, 
February 28, 1951. 
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Policy Development for International Social 


Welfare 


With international operating services 
and research on social welfare centered in 
the United Nations, the policy-developing 
body of the U.N. in the social field—the 
Social Commission—has continued each 
year to strengthen program services. The 
expertness of the group serving on the 
Commission has increased over the years, 
and the membership of the Commission 
now includes a variety of distinguished 
leaders from the field of social welfare in 
the different member countries. For ex- 
ample, Australia is represented by Mr. 
Rowe, Director-General of Social Services 
and Social Assistance; Belgium, by Dr. 
Houben, Professor of Social Legislation at 
the University of Louvain. Dr. Andrade- 
Marin, the member from Ecuador, has re- 
sponsibility for the health services in the 
Caja de Seguro Social. Dr. Marin is a 
pediatrician and is also identified with the 
successful development of the adoption law 
in Ecuador. Dr. Lotan, from Israel, has 
participated in the development of the 
social security program in that country. 
Dr. Marie Josefe Saavedra, a lawyer rep- 
resenting Bolivia, is Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Protection of Children 
and a professor at St. Andrew’s University, 
the author of Legal Status of Minors in 
Bolivia. Canada is represented by R. B. 
Curry of the Canadian Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, where he is Director of the 
Family Allowance Program. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Commissioner for Social Security, 
serves as U. S. Member on the Commission, 
and Jane M. Hoey, Director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Federal Security 
Agency, as Alternate Member for the U. S. 

Rounding out the group considering in- 
ternational social welfare matters at Com- 
mission sessions are representatives of the 
specialized agencies and the non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with social 
welfare. These non-governmental organi- 
zations have official consultative status with 


8 U.N. Social Commission, Report of the Seventh 
Session (March 19-April 13, 1951), Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, Thirteenth Session, 
Supplement No. 12, E/1982 (E/CN.5/254), United 
Nations, New York, 1951. Lists organizations pres- 
ent at Seventh Session. 
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the United Nations and make a y 
substantial contribution to the Commis. 
sion discussions, bringing, as they do, the 
benefit of their wide practical experience 
to their work on international welfare 
problems. 

In addition to advising on program con. 
tent and priorities, the Social Commission 
has taken a special interest in encouraging 
governments to provide opportunities for 
broad participation of national groups in 
the development of international social 
policy. Members of the Commission have 
presented, for Commission discussion and 
analysis, the methods used in their own 
countries for obtaining the views of the 
interested social welfare organizations on 
the various issues coming before the Com- 
mission. The use of interdepartmental 
committees, national working groups, and 
ad hoc committees has been reviewed and 
their relative effectiveness in policy con- 
sideration and in interpretation has been 
weighed. The result in several countries 
has been broadened participation on the 
part of national agencies, public and pri- 
vate, in the work of developing the U.N. 
program. 

With a work program in operation and 
an advisory service successfully established, 
the Social Commission has now begun the 
difficult task of program evaluation. It 
was recognized that technical services in 
the international welfare field would un- 
doubtedly continue to grow as the demand 
for and interest in social welfare mount in 
all regions of the world. To make best 
use of the limited resources, it is desirable 
that technical programs undergo periodic 
evaluation both of administration and con- 
tent. It is encouraging to note that one 
of the first planned evaluation projects in 
the field of technical assistance has just been 
completed by the United Nations in its 
evaluation of five years’ operation of the 
Advisory Social Welfare Services.1° Re 
viewing operations in respect to fellowships, 
experts, seminars, and related activities, the 
report cites gains and indicates need for 
certain revisions of policies and methods. 
This approach in program evaluation 


9 Ibid. 
10 Evaluation of the Programme of Advisory So- 
cial Welfare Services—ig47-1951 (see footnote 1). 
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Intake: Concept and Process 


might well serve as a stimulus to other 

ncies, both international and national, 
to review effectiveness of program opera- 
tions as a basis for strengthening future 
rojects in the international welfare field. 

New areas for international co-operation 
in social welfare are demanding attention. 
One phase of the work in which many 
American social workers and agencies could 
co-operate is the area of training for social 
welfare in an international setting. Schools 
and agencies, former consultants, and fel- 
lows could add considerably to our limited 
information as to what special skills and 
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knowledge, in addition to basic professional 
education and experience, may be helpful 
in developing workers for our expanding 
overseas services. The content of orienta- 
tion for new recruits for overseas, the 
assistance required through professional re- 
inforcement from headquarters, the activi- 
ties that can be undertaken in the schools 
of social work—for example, through spe- 
cial research projects—all offer avenues for 
adding to our professional knowledge and 
for advancing international welfare by 
strengthening the preparation of personnel 
for greater responsibilities in this field. 


Intake: Concept and Process 


Frances H. Scherz 


Mrs. Scherz is Casework Supervisor in the Jewish Family and Community Service, Chicago, 
Illinois. Her paper was given at the Minnesota State Conference of Social Welfare, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, April 30-May 3, 1951. 


THE SINGLE WORD “intake” carries a 
host of meanings for social agencies and 
social workers. It represents the concerns 
and needs that people from all walks of 
life bring to a social agency. In that sense, 
intake is one of the measures of the pulse 
of a community, a measure of the social 
needs, met and unmet, as they are made 
known to all the existing public and pri- 
vate social agencies. It is understandable, 
then, that social agencies are constantly 
concerned with examining the flow of in- 
take in all community agencies, so that 
over-all planning for social needs may be 
effected through central planning bodies. 

In another meaning of the word, intake 
is a process in which the skill of a case- 
worker is utilized in attempting to under- 
stand and to meet individual and family 
needs, through the medium of the estab- 
lishment of a relationship, a channel of 
communication. This process requires that 
the caseworker possess a body of knowledge 
about his community and his agency, and 
about human behavior as it expresses itself 
in social and personal difficulty. It re- 
quires skill in techniques of interviewing 
and knowledge of the methodology of the 


intake process so that the maximum degree 
of understanding may be obtained by the 
caseworker and the maximum degree of 
helpfulness may be experienced by the cli- 
ent. The purpose of the intake process is 
the achievement of an understanding be- 
tween client and caseworker which may 
result in a completed service, in supplying 
information about another resource that 
may be better able to serve the client, in 
referral to another resource in the com- 
munity, in a decision to continue explora- 
tion or casework treatment in the agency, 
or in a combination of these. 

In the larger social connotation and in 
the specific process, these two meanings are 
not mutually exclusive. They represent 
facets of a desire to serve people, and are 
mutually interdependent in the programs 
of community organization which are de- 
signed to understand and meet social and 
personal needs. Intake is, therefore, both a 
concept and a process. 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent a consideration of how both concepts 
and processes of intake affect direct service 
to the individual and his family. It is not 
possible to discuss here how community 
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organization affects intake, other than to 
note that the kinds of social resources and 
the state of social planning in any com- 
munity affect the operation of each agency. 

The discussion will be divided into two 
parts: (1) a philosophy of intake which 
is basic to an agency’s concept of service, 
and (2) technical and methodological as- 
pects of intake which are related to case- 
work skill in understanding human behav- 
ior and social problems. 


Philosophy of Intake 


People come to social agencies with a 
wide variety of requests, problems, and 
needs. Some persons select a particular 
agency because they know that agency’s 
function; some are referred for specific 
services because of special knowledge about 
a given agency; many come not knowing 
much about the agency and unclear about 
the help they seek or whether or not this 
agency is the appropriate one. How the 
potential client is met initially, and how 
the agency responds to his request, his prob- 
lem, his needs, or to a combination of these 
depend on the agency’s philosophy of 
intake. 

Some agencies are concerned chiefly with 
the presenting request and decide on that 
basis whether or not the person can be 
served by the agency within its defined 
function. To some agencies, the important 
factor is the specific problem as seen in 
the request and its attendant ramifications, 
and on this basis the agencies decide 
whether or not the problem is within their 
scope of service. Other agencies attempt, 
through an understanding of the request, 
problem, and need, to see the relation of 
these to their social resources and to the 
skills of their casework staffs. Still others 
have as their initial concern an understand- 
ing of the person and his need, regardless 
of the specific request or problem, or 
whether or not they have a particular social 
resource or certain skills to meet the need. 
These latter agencies accept the concept 
that the primary focus of intake should be 
on the person, his family, and their needs. 
The function of the agency becomes a con- 
sideration only after determination of need 
and where it can best be met. In a broad 
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sense, this means that it is possible for an 
agency to have an “open door” policy and 
that decisions about service within or out. 
side the agency can be made after there 
has been sufficient exploration of need. A 
specific decision is based, therefore, on the 
psychosocial understanding of a need, on 
the function of the agency, and on the 
availability of resources in the agency and 
in the community. 


Mr. L came to a private family agency to apply 
for a loan to enable him to visit his sick mother 
in another city. He was visibly upset, found it 
difficult to discuss the facts about his need for 
a loan, and wanted an immediate, definite answer 
when he learned that the agency did have loan 
funds. The caseworker explained that she needed 
to understand why he wanted an emergency loan 
before she could know how to help him. His ten- 
sion continued as he gradually revealed some mate- 
rial. He had come to the city as a G.I. student, 
had selected this college because it was far from 
home. He had felt that he was “babied” by his 
mother. Last night his father had telephoned; his 
mother might need an operation. He wanted to be 
home near his mother. 


Mr. L came with a specific request for 
a concrete service. The caseworker ac- 
cepted the request and began to explore 
it and the conditions that had led to his 
making it. Question may be: raised about 
the validity of this kind of exploration 
should the agency not have had loan funds. 
Does the caseworker have a “right” to in- 
volve the client when he knows that another 
agency, or possibly no agency, can meet 
the specific request or problem? The same 
question may be raised about requests for 
other tangible services, such as money for 
maintenance needs, homemaker services, 
camps, nursing homes, and so on. What 
about requests for less tangible services, 
such as help with marital discord, child 
placement, vocational or school difficulties, 
or difficulties between parents and children? 
Is such exploration an invasion of the indi- 
vidual’s privacy when the requested service 
is not available in the agency? These ques 
tions apply to all agencies, public or pri- 
vate, family, children’s, psychiatric, or med- 
ical. We need to be clear, in any setting, 
that until both the caseworker and the 
client understand the basis for the request 
and whether the need and request are the 
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same or different, there can be no valid 
decision to grant, deny, or refer elsewhere. 
Exploration, based on this concept, indi- 
cates respect for the client’s ability to par- 
ticipate and to understand his part in the 
intake process. The caseworker respects 
the client’s right to self-determination and 
understands that only through mutual shar- 
ing of factual knowledge is the client able 
to choose what is best for himself. It is 
questionable that Mr. L could have made 
a decision about his need for a loan until 
both his request and his need were ex- 
plored. The caseworker, whether or not 
the agency had loan funds, could not offer 
maximum help to Mr. L in or outside the 
agency until she explored the request, the 
problem, and the need. 

This concept of intake implies that agen- 
cies have a responsibility for first explor- 
ing need; that differentiation in meeting 
need follows according to the agency’s 
place in the community, its function, its 
services, both concrete and in the skill of 
its casework staff, and according to com- 
munity resources. The intake process, 
according to this concept, has two immedi- 
ate purposes—understanding of need and 
determination of how and where the need 
can best be met. Beyond these two pur- 
poses, the intake process is concerned with 
further exploration—in those cases that 
continue in the agency—leading to some 
tentative, psychosocial diagnosis so that a 
casework treatment plan can be initiated. 
Finally, it is evident that intake philosophy 
directly affects the technical aspects of the 
intake process. 

The beginning material in the L case 
illustrates the use of the request as a start- 
ing point in considering both the request 


_ and the possibility of some underlying need 


reflected in it. The agency, if concerned 
initially with its function only, might have 
handled the request on the basis of whether 
or not loans were available or whether the 
client met certain requirements set by the 
agency for granting loans. It is difficult 
for the caseworker mentally to dissociate 
the request from the availability or un- 
availability of a resource. Ultimately 
these two need to be brought together by 
caseworker and client. Initially, however, 
the focus should be on request and need. 
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Areas for Exploration 


Since it is the writer’s viewpoint that 
intake is a process designed to understand 
need, regardless of the nature of the re- 
quest, methods and techniques of the proc- 
ess are presented in that context. It may 
be helpful to present briefly areas for ex- 
ploration during the initial phase of the 
intake process. Emphasis is given to the 
initial phase of the intake process because 
experience has shown that often cases are 
“made” or “lost” during this period. The 
client may not return, referral elsewhere 
may be handled poorly, or further explora- 
tion may go off on an unwise tangent, 
unless sufficient consideration is given to 
the earliest contacts. These areas are out- 
lined in order to give some orderliness to 
the intake process. It is understood, of 
course, that no outline is used rigidly with 
the client, that the spontaneity of the cli- 
ent’s presentation is significant, and that 
timing of clarifying questions or statements 
is a factor in methodology. The use, how- 
ever, of an outline “in the back of one’s 
head” helps the caseworker to take respon- 
sibility for directing the intake process. By 
such direction the client is helped to ex- 
amine his situation, to expand or limit 
material, and to understand why certain 
facts are important to the understanding 
of his need. This direction means that 
the client is being listened to intelligently 
and with empathy. It is the basis for the 
establishment of a relationship, the me- 
dium through which client and caseworker 
are enabled to work together. 

We need to know how the person came 
to the agency, through what source, and 
why he came at the present time. What 
is the presenting request and what kind of 
problem does it reflect? How does the 
request show a relation to need as ex- 
ploration continues? The caseworker is 
interested in the current situation as the 
client sees it. How is he getting along 
on his job or at school, and with his family? 
What is his physical and mental condition? 
What is his economic status? The case- 
worker notes the client’s appearance and 
behavior. How well related is the person 
to his reality situation? What kind of 
affect is shown, and how appropriate is it 
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to the situation? What are the defense 
manifestations? Are they appropriate? Are 
they ego saving or ego destructive? Do 
they seem to be fixed or do they shift in 
the course of the intake process? How 
much is the client motivated toward work- 
ing on his difficulty? History related to the 
problem the client is presenting is always 
relevant. History obtained with the cli- 
ent’s knowledge of the reasons for recount- 
ing it illuminates the problem and gives 
it perspective in the total life situation, 
thereby furnishing valuable diagnostic 
clues to the kind of personality, the current 
situation, and prognostic elements. 

Since casework is concerned with both 
individuals and families, it is significant, 
when the individual is a member of a 
family, to gain some understanding of the 
family as a unit: family values; cultural, 
social, and economic forces affecting the 
family; interrelationships among family 
members; and behavior patterns. Ulkti- 
mately, in planning for treatment, it will 
be necessary to know how treatment of one 
member of the family will affect the others. 

The caseworker is careful to keep in 
mind always that the client needs to know 
why these questions are being raised. He 
is equally careful to raise questions that are 
clarifying but do not attack defensive reac- 
tions lest further defenses be mobilized, 
such as the client’s withdrawal through 
fear, increase in anxiety, or immobilization. 
Sensitive areas are noted but not necessarily 
touched. Well-timed questions and com- 
ments elicit needed facts that carry emo- 
tional implications and undertones with 
them, but no direct effort is made to get at 
feelings in this initial phase. —The emphasis 
is on understanding, and is, therefore, ther- 
apeutic in intent, although in most cases 
no clear treatment plan can yet be under- 
taken. Until the study process is com- 
pleted, selection of treatment goals and 
treatment methods is not possible. The 
caseworker’s questions and responses during 
the intake process are for purposes of un- 
derstanding, are often beneficial and heal- 
ing, but in this concept of methodology are 
not yet treatment-oriented. The case- 


worker is aware of the client’s reaction to 
him, whether essentially objective or dis- 
torted. Appraisal is made of the rela- 
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tionship between inner and outer stresses, 
between situational aspects and internal 
pressures. 

Let us return to Mr. L. 


The caseworker asked if Mr. L had knowledge 
of his mother’s condition. No, but he was sure 
it was serious. He had asked his father about it 
and had been reassured that it was minor, but he 
knew better. His father always minimized things, 
Could he reach his mother directly and discuss it 
with her? Mr. L stopped for a moment, seemed 
greatly relieved. Yes, he could. He had been 
so worried he hadn’t thought of that. He could 
believe her. Would he be granted a loan if she 
really needed him? The caseworker said she could 
not promise. They would need to discuss his finan- 
cial situation and see whether a loan would be the 
answer. He might need some other kind of help, 
An appointment was made for the following day. 


The suggested outline for the intake 
process seems at first sight to be a formi- 
dable one. However, the immediate pur- 
poses of the intake process are designed 
to give the caseworker a broad picture of 
the person, the family, and the situation, 
rather than the knowledge of deeper aspects 
which is required for fuller psychosocial 
diagnosis. It should be kept in mind that 
the suggested outline is in the caseworker’s 
mind; that, in any given situation, the cli- 
ent may limit the kind and degree of ex- 
ploration; and that the caseworker will 
select, by timing, those areas that are most 
appropriate to the client’s problem. As 
was indicated in the interview with Mr. L, 
the intake process may require more than 
one interview. It continues until the case- 
worker is reasonably certain that the 
agency has suitable service to offer, and that 
the client wants and can use help. The 
service may help the client to use another 
resource in the community, or to continue 
exploration or treatment in the agency. 
Concrete help may be given to meet an 
emergency, or as part of exploration. Other 
members of the family may need to be seen. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from schools, medical sources, employers, 
and so on. Consultation with specialists, 
such as psychiatrists, legal aid personnel, or 
others, may be needed. 

The caseworker suspected that Mr. L had 
difficulties in his relationships with both 
parents. His anxiety seemed disproportion- 
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ate to the emerging facts. No effort was 
made to probe these areas; and no reassur- 
ance was given in an effort to allay anxiety, 
since the quality of the anxiety was not 
yet understood. Whether the anxiety should 
be reduced or mobilized would need to 
be decided later, on the basis of more facts. 
Clients who could have used help have 
been “lost” because of premature or unreal 
reassurance. They have felt they were 
not understood; anxiety was allayed too 
quickly, giving the client a false sense of 
security; or excessive anxiety was mobilized 
by attacks on ego defenses. 

The caseworker asked questions that 
helped Mr. L to examine his situation and 
to mobilize himself. These questions also 
tested Mr. L’s capacity to be realistic. His 
responses gave clues to possible ego 
strengths. Although the caseworker needs 
to be aware of pathology or distortions, it 
is of the utmost importance that from the 
beginning of contact evidences of ego 
strengths be sought and tested. There was 
indication of Mr. L’s hostility toward his 
father. This was noted for future refer- 
ence, but with no effort to elicit further 
evidence of it or disapproval of expressing 
it, lest the client be overwhelmed or di- 
verted by the attendant guilt. 

In the beginning of the interview, Mr. L 
demanded an immediate direct answer. He 
resisted questioning until he understood 
why it was necessary. Resistance to giving 
information is encountered frequently dur- 
ing the intake process, and it is important 
to attempt to understand the sources of 
this resistance. Is the resistance related to 
lack of knowledge about the agency and 
how it functions, or to coming to an 
agency? Is it related to facts and feelings 
the person fears revealing? Often, resist- 
ance is overcome when the client knows 
the reasons for the caseworker’s request for 
factual knowledge. Sensitivity to evidences 
of resistance and to the timing of handling 
it is important. In the handling of resist- 
ance, as in the handling of anxiety, guilt, 
or hostility, the caseworker needs to be 
aware of his own feelings and how they 
affect his ability to obtain knowledge that 
will lead to understanding. 

Mr. L was given no promises—promises 
that perhaps could not be fulfilled—nor 
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was he told, “I need to know more about 
you.” Such a comment leaves the client 
confused, often angry, since he feels he has 
explained his situation to the best of his 
ability. The caseworker, using knowledge 
gained in the interview, shared with Mr. L 
something specific that would require 
further exploration—possible help with his 
financial situation if a loan were the an- 
swer, and a promise of further considera- 
tion of his other needs if that were 
indicated. Sometimes clients do not return 
when next steps and the reasons for further 
consideration are inadequately shared with 
them. In such instances the client’s par- 
ticipation is not enlisted and motivations 
for help are diluted. 

Further examination of the interview 
with Mr. L shows that while the caseworker 
listened carefully to spontaneous material 
and took responsibility for guiding the in- 
terview, her main effort was directed toward 
understanding the client’s need. This em- 
phasis helps the caseworker to avoid the 
development of transference elements in 
the relationship, and to avoid involving 
the client in treatment before it is clear 
what treatment is indicated and under what 
auspices. The client-worker relationship 
during the intake process may be used to 
effect immediate changes in attitudes, be- 
havior, or feelings, and to help the person 
make immediate use of certain concrete 
resources when indicated—as steps in ob- 
taining necessary data for psychosocial 
diagnosis and evaluation. The primary use 
of the relationship in this period is for 
exploration. This is different from the 
various uses of the relationship in planned 
treatment. Limiting the use of the rela- 
tionship in this period also makes transfer 
to another caseworker easier should the 
agency’s procedures call for transfer follow- 
ing the first interview. Agencies vary in 
this respect. It is common practice to have 
brief-service cases completed by the intake 
worker and cases requiring further explora- 
tion transferred to another caseworker. 
Some agencies have the intake worker carry 
the case until the tentative psychosocial 
diagnostic formulation is made. Others 
have the same worker carry both the intake 
process and continuing treatment. 
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Mr. L returned the following day. His anxiety 
had not abated. He had telephoned his mother 
and she had assured him that she was not seriously 
ill but she would like to see him. When the 
caseworker commented that he still seemed wor- 
ried, he blurted out his need to go home. It 
had been a mistake to leave home. Ever since he 
had come he had not been able to concentrate on 
his studies. He was failing. Was this the first 
time he had been away? How had it been in the 
army? Mr. L relaxed somewhat. He wondered 
why he was in such a panic now. He had done 
well in the army, had risen to sergeant. He had 
done well in school before. When he came home 
from the army he had felt smothered by his mother, 
had left home against her wishes. She had written 
him many reproachful letters. Maybe he should 
try to stay here. He would like to see if he could 
succeed. The caseworker commented that he 
seemed troubled by the problem of his relationship 
with his mother. Would he want to continue with 
another caseworker to discuss this? He said that 
he would. At present he didn’t think the loan 
was the answer. He asked why he couldn’t con- 
tinue with the present worker. The procedure of 
the agency was explained and another appointment 
made. Mr. L was relieved that he would not 
need to go over the same material with the next 
caseworker. 


Exploration of the need was continued 
in this interview. The caseworker obtained 
history about school and army experience 
that was pertinent to the problem, tested 
further for ego strengths, noted evidence of 
self-awareness, and transferred Mr. L to 
another caseworker, since the client now 
seemed ready to involve himself in further 
exploration. Client and caseworker shared 
in further planning. 

It was still not clear what kind of treat- 
ment Mr. L needed. The caseworker’s 
tentative evaluation that Mr. L was a client 
who needed and could use further explora- 
tion within the agency was based on a be- 
ginning understanding of his need and of 
the function of the agency. The immedi- 
ate purposes of the intake process were 
clarified. No psychosocial diagnosis would 
be possible until there could be further 
clarification of Mr. L’s personality struc- 
ture, clinically and dynamically; assessment 
of ego strengths; knowledge of intrafamilial 
relationships, work and school adjustment, 
and other aspects of his social situation. 
Following psychosocial diagnosis and evalu- 
ation a treatment plan could be initiated. 
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The psychosocial diagnosis, the agency's 
function (including the skills of the case. 
work staff), and community resources 
would be determining factors in whether 
treatment in or outside the agency would 
meet Mr. L’s needs. 


Methodology 


While the focus of this paper is on a 
concept and a methodology of intake, an 
attempt has been made to suggest some 
specific methodological techniques. These 
techniques relate to the professional equip. 
ment and skill of the caseworker. In dis. 
cussion of the L case, there was specific 
reference to the caseworker’s responsibility 
for raising questions that elicited facts 
rather than questions that were directed 
to the exposure of feelings. Too early in. 
volvement of the client’s feelings may pre. 
cipitate withdrawal from contact. Simi- 
larly, exposing the central problem as the 
caseworker sees it, when the person has 
little or no awareness of the problem in 
relation to his request, may be bewildering, 
may give the person a feeling of not being 
understood, and may result in refusal to 
continue. 

Mr. and Mrs. D came to the family agency after 
“shopping around” in a child guidance clinic, in 
a school adjustment center, and with a private psy- 
chiatrist. They were still seeking help with their 
11-year-old boy, who showed serious problems at 
school and at home. 


The caseworker, rightly concerned about 
the implications of such “shopping,” as- 
sumed—without knowing the facts—that 
the family was running away from the prob- 
lem. He asked why they were running 
away. Mr. and Mrs. D, confronted with 
a direct attack in an area charged with 
anxiety, mobilized their defenses and fied. 
Later material, gathered from another 
source, proved that in reality they had not 
been given good service in the various 
places to which they had gone and were 
honestly confused by conflicting advice. 

To Miss S, who also came after shopping 
around, the caseworker too precipitately 
pointed out the “fear of treatment” that 
was the central problem. Diagnostically, 
the caseworker may have been correct. 
Perhaps a better approach would have been 
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to ascertain Miss S’s thoughts about and 
reactions to the different places she had 

ne. In this instance, Miss S’s anxiety 
was heightened beyond her point of toler- 
ance and she refused further service on the 
grounds that she felt better and did not 
need help. 

Frequently, the caseworker finds it diffi- 
cult to bear the kind and amount of 
anxiety that a client may show. This is 
understandable since overwhelming anxiety 
in a client creates tension in the case- 
worker, as well as a wish to relieve and 
help the person. An attempt may then be 
made to reassure the person by universaliz- 
ing the problem, by pointing out that a 
particular difficulty is not unique, that 
some solution may be found, and that there 
is no real need to be so concerned. These 
techniques are valid when applied with 
diagnostic awareness. The danger lies in 
using them wholesale or in giving reassur- 
ance too early or without any basis in fact. 


Mrs. M was overwhelmed with guilt because she 
was a “bad mother.” The proof, in her eyes, was 
that George did well in kindergarten and was 
completely unmanageable at home. She seemed 
immobilized by anxiety over her inability to control 
the child. 


The caseworker assured her that the 
problem could not be so serious as she 
thought since George was adjusting in 
school. This well-meaning attempt at re- 
assurance only confirmed Mrs. M’s worst 
fears that she was the culprit. It took 
several telephone calls to get Mrs. M back 
and a number of interviews to undo “false” 
reassurance. With another client, in a 
different situation, such premature or un- 
real attempts to allay anxiety through re- 
assurance might have confirmed in the per- 
son’s mind the fact that the problem was 
too insignificant to do anything about it. 

Mrs. R, on the other hand, had to be 
helped to become a little anxious in order 
for her to work on her problem. She had 
come under protest as the result of a valid 
decision by the public agency that she go 
to work, since her 13-year-old son’s develop- 
ment showed that he no longer needed her 
at home all day. The caseworker asked 
why Mrs. R thought the public agency 
had arrived at this decision. She repeated 
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that it was unjust and that she wanted the 
private agency to intercede, but she in- 
sisted that she had no problems. The case- 
worker suggested that, since Mrs. R was 
already in the office, perhaps she would 
like to tell about how she lived and why 
her son needed her. Gradually Mrs. R 
revealed the fear that if she went to work 
her son would be “forever on my back,” 
as her husband was before he deserted. By 
the end of the interview, Mrs. R was con- 
cerned about what she was doing to herself 
and her son. She was ready to return for 
further exploration. 

The interview with Mrs. R also points 
up the caseworker’s professional use of him- 
self. It would have been understandable 
for the caseworker to align himself with 
either Mrs. R or the public agency, to react 
positively or negatively to a mother’s wishes 
to stay home with a 13-year-old. The client 
might have been “lost” because, through 
the caseworker’s taking sides, the problem 
could not emerge. The caseworker’s use 
of himself in this initial phase enabled 
the potential client to examine her situa- 
tion to the best of her ability. The keynote 
of the use of the relationship was accept- 
ance of the person in order to facilitate 
understanding. This kind of acceptance is 
basic to the establishment of a channel of 
communication, but is not to be confused 
with warmth, permissiveness, support, and 
so on. The latter are specific uses of rela- 
tionship which are techniques employed 
when the treatment goal has been defined. 

Before Mrs. R left she asked how she and 
the caseworker would continue; how she 
would be helped. The caseworker indi- 
cated simply that it would be as they had 
started, by discussing the things that 
troubled Mrs. R until they could both 
decide what to do about them. He pulled 
together what they had discussed, and sug- 
gested that the next time they continue 
talking about Mrs. R’s worry in taking a 
job. They talked about further planning 
with the public agency on an interim 
basis, and decided that both would discuss 
the matter with the public agency. Had 
the caseworker left Mrs. R with a vague 
statement, such as, “‘Let’s talk some more,” 
or “I'll help you by asking the public 
agency to reverse its decision,” Mrs. R 
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might not have returned; in the first in- 
stance because reasons for the return were 
too vague; in the second, because her re- 
quest had been met, with no participation 
on her part and little understanding of 
how request and problems were interre- 
lated. Certainly Mrs. R’s participation in 
next steps would be an initial test of her 
capacity to relate herself to reality demands 
and to taking help. These are important 
clues to the capacity of the ego. 

The intake approach suggested in this 
paper is situational; that is, it is geared to 
understanding the family as well as the in- 
dividual in the family. Although an at- 
tempt is made to understand the applicant, 
technical consideration needs to be given 
to other members of the family and to 
their relationship to the outside world. 
During the intake process, other members 
of the family may need to be drawn into 
exploration; one or more persons may be- 
come clients; the person who came origi- 
nally may or may not become a client. The 
intake process may involve consideration of 
neighborhood, school, job, and so on. This 
family-oriented approach affects the use of 
techniques for determining who is to be 
seen at what time, and under what condi- 
tions. From a practical standpoint this ap- 
proach may be time consuming and diff- 
cult, although in the long run it may prove 
to be more economical and productive. 

Although the techniques described may 
seem to be appropriate chiefly for situations 
that continue in an agency for further ex- 
ploration and/or casework treatment, they 
are also applicable to the intake process. 
Their appropriate uses within the frame- 
work of agency methodology and function 
are determining factors also in referral, 
“lost” cases, or service completed. 

Additional techniques need to be identi- 
fied, scrutinized, and made part of the case- 
worker’s professional skill. While the 
caseworker’s skill is a paramount factor dur- 
ing the intake process, some clients are 
seemingly not able to use help and fail to 
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return after an intake interview. It is not 
possible, within the scope of this paper, to 
examine in detail some of the additional 
causes for these “lost” cases. As Dorothy V, 
Thomas points out,! some of the cases may 
not be “lost.” Some people need to shop 
around, to test themselves and the agency, 
or to return a number of times at various 
intervals before they can accept help, 
Others need immediate relief from tension, 
catharsis perhaps, and may be enabled to 
continue on their own. Some may mobilize 
themselves independently as the result of 
a single interview. There are many other 
possibilities that require casework scrutiny 
in all agencies. Perhaps we shall be less 
concerned about “lost” cases if we continue 
to examine the content of these interviews 
in the light of the skill of the caseworker 
and increased understanding of the client. 
Such study may help us to see more clearly 
the validity of casework service, whether 
offered in one or many interviews. 

In conclusion, the intake process has a 
purpose, a methodology, and a definable 
content of its own. It has an immediate 
purpose related to a quick appraisal of 
where and how a person’s needs, social and 
psychological, can best be met, whether in 
the agency to which he applied or else. 
where in the community. Appraisal in- 
cludes a decision as to whether or not a 
person or a family can or should use help 
from a specific agency or from any 
agency. Its longer range purpose is related 
to the process of psychosocial diagnosis and 
evaluation, leading to planned casework 
treatment in specific casework agency set- 
tings or to treatment by other disciplines. 
Purpose and methodology are affected by 
the philosophy of the individual agency, 
its concept of its function, and the place 


of the agency in the total plan of commu- * 


nity organization for social welfare. 


1 Dorothy V. Thomas, “The Relationship Between 
Diagnostic Service and Short-Contact Cases,” SOcIAL 
Casework, Vol. XXXII, No. 2 (1951), p. 76. 
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Group Study of the Transfer of Cases 
Martha Grossman and Harriet Guignon 


Mrs. Grossman is Case Supervisor and Miss Guignon is a District Supervisor in Family Service 

of Philadelphia. Their paper formed the basis for a one-day session at the Supervisors’ 

Conference of the Middle Atlantic Region of the Family Service Association of America, held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in March, 1952. 


GROUP TEACHING HAS ALWAYS been one 
method used in staff development. In re- 
cent years, supervisors have begun to think 
more purposefully about the teaching 
role of supervision. Pressure of time and 
volume of work have stimulated them to 
examine the traditional supervisory method 
of individual teaching, and as a result they 
have been giving more consideration to 
what is appropriate for group teaching. In 
our agency, we have been attempting to 
identify certain areas that may lend them- 
selves to group teaching; for example, the 
intake process, recording, the handling of 
transfer of cases. We believe that if we 
can devise ways of carrying some of our 
supervisory responsibility effectively by 
group teaching, we shall find that we need 
less time than we are now using for indi- 
vidual conferences. To be effective, group 
teaching requires more careful advance 
planning than does the average individual 
conference. The supervisor should identify 
the concepts she wants to teach, and plan 
a general method of approach which will 
enlist the participation of all workers, no 
matter what their level of development. At 
the conclusion of the session or sessions, the 
supervisor should summarize, in written 
form if possible, the principles established 
in group discussion of a particular topic. 
If all this seems formidable, let us re- 
member that all of us have done some 
group teaching, however informal it may 
have been, in our staff meetings and semi- 
nars. But, too often, an interesting project 
undertaken by one agency can be shared 
only verbally, in fragments perhaps, with 
other agencies because we did not take the 
final step of writing down our conclusions. 

Group teaching would be applicable in 
any situation in which a supervisor is 
teaching more than one person at a given 


time. Some supervisors have experimented 
with group meetings of two or three work- 
ers but perhaps have not thought of this 
as group teaching. This approach need not 
be considered suitable only for the metro- 
politan agency. If there is just one super- 
visor in an agency and she feels uneasy 
about planning a group approach on a 
particular topic, she may find another su- 
pervisor in a neighboring agency who is 
equally interested. Together they may do 
their advance planning and later pool the 
results. This kind of sharing has gone on 
informally in various parts of the country 
from time to time. What we need to work 
toward now is a more formalized sharing 
so that all of us can profit from the expe- 
rience of each. 


Application of Group Teaching 


In any casework agency, the problem of 
helping the worker to transfer a case or 
to accept a case on transfer is a recurrent 
one and one in which the supervisor plays 
an important role. In one district of Fam- 
ily Service of Philadelphia, four out of five 
workers were new to the district in the fall; 
three of the four were coming to their first 
agency experience after completing train- 
ing. The workers and supervisor were ex- 
periencing individual—and frequently irra- 
tional—reactions to this situation. Concern 
for the client was sometimes obscured by 
the worker’s absorption in his own feelings 
about the change. Individual conferences 
with workers found each worker bringing 
similar questions related to cases trans- 
ferred from former workers. Because of 
the general concern about change of work- 
ers in the transferred cases, a half-day ses- 
sion on this topic was planned for the 
workers and the supervisor. Each worker 
summarized the contact with one client up 
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to the point of transfer and gave a verbal 
description of that client’s reaction to the 
change. The group analyzed this reaction 
and related it to the summary of the case 
in order to understand both the current 
meaning of the change and its transference 
implications. 

In this session, workers learned from 
each other as well as from the supervisor. 
They gained reassurance from seeing others 
struggling with the same problems and they 
learned a way of looking at one situation 
which was helpful to them in others. Their 
professional curiosity about the client was 
stimulated and their concern about reac- 
tion to change became more client-oriented. 
With some workers, group discussion 
seemed to be sufficient to enable them to 
handle the acute phase of reaction to trans- 
fer. With other workers, particularly those 
who were less experienced, individual con- 
ferences were needed to consolidate the 
gains made in group discussion. Several of 
the cases were discussed later with the psy- 
chiatric consultant) who was extremely 
helpful in considering the implications of 
transfer for the client. 

Soon after this group session in the dis- 
trict, the supervisors’ group in the agency, 
in considering topics that might be appro- 
priate for group learning, selected transfer 
of cases as a topic. Our purpose was to 
test out the principles developed in one dis- 
trict and to identify other principles about 
transfer of cases which could be taught to 
staff groups in the future. Broadening our 
own experience in group learning, as we 
studied this topic, was an expressed pur- 
pose from the beginning. All the agency 
supervisors, together with the case super- 
visor and the executive, spent the major 
portion of four meetings in working on this 
question.? Discussion was spirited and pro- 
ductive. Examples involving particular 
workers’ reactions were shared freely. Our 
discussion in this group, on which this 
paper is based, went far beyond anything 
developed in the district. 

In beginning our discussions, we re- 


1 Dr. Brandt F. Steele 

2The group included Irene Cohen, Rebecca 
Eikenberry, Ethel Hunsberger, Lucie Mayer, Ralph 
Ormsby, Ruth Peterson, Edith Troyer, Esther Ven- 
ner, and the authors of this paper. 
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viewed the pamphlet by Regina Flesch on 
this topic. The examples cited by Mrs, 
Flesch stimulated the members of the 
group to examine more thoroughly the re. 
actions of their own clients to change of 
workers. The sections of the pamphlet on 
“Reactions of the Client to the Worker’; § 
Departure” and “Suggested Techniques to 
Facilitate Reassignment” were particularly 
meaningful. 


Reactions of the Worker 


Questions and reactions about transfer 
of cases usually come to the supervisor's 
attention quickly. Some common reactions 
of workers who are transferring a case were 
found to be: How can I possibly leave the 
client? How can anyone else be as helpful 
to him as I have been? If the worker 
finally has accepted the necessity of trans 
fer, he may then try to choose the next 
worker or may decide to close the case, 
After he has told the client of his leaving, 
the worker may withdraw to some degree, 
either losing interest because he knows he 
is leaving or fearing further involvement 
if he cannot see the client through the ' 
period of transfer. The worker may trans 
fer a case in order to help the client adjust 
to the fact of the worker’s leaving, although 
actually the case is ready for closing. Typi- 
cal reactions of workers to whom a cas 
is transferred are that the client is untreat 
able, that the client no longer wants serv- 
ice, that the previous work was poor, or 
that it was so good that the present worker 
cannot possibly live up to the client's ex 
pectations. In short, the reactions expressed 
included many irrational elements and 
pointed up sharply the worker’s absorption 
with himself. 

We recognized in our discussion that 
there are many factors that make it difficult 
for a worker to transfer a client. His pro 
fessional satisfaction in a case that is pro 
gressing well but not ready for termination 
is lessened because he cannot complete the 
work he has begun so ably. We all know 
workers who are gifted in working with a 
particular client or group of clients, work 
ers who seem so “in tune” with the client 

8 Regina Flesch, Treatment Considerations in the 


Reassignment of Clients, Family Service Association 
of America, New York, 1947. 
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that it is painful to contemplate a change, 
however necessary it may be. The work- 
ers own guilt about leaving if he leaves 
for personal reasons, or his hostility toward 
administration if he leaves or is transferred 
for administrative reasons, is a feeling often 
present as the worker is preparing for the 
change. Changes for administrative rea- 
sons should be thought through carefully 
and explained to the worker as fully as 
ible so that he can see the reality basis 
for the change. In unusual instances, trans- 
fer may be necessary for casework reasons 
because of a need for a worker of different 
sex or a worker of different competence. 
These situations pose some additional prob- 
lems that we did not attempt to review be- 
cause of their individual natures. 
~ Another important factor that may make 
for difficulty in transferring a case is the 
counter-transference of the worker. Super- 
visors agreed that this irrational element in 
the worker’s feelings was usually in evi- 
dence in a transferred case, and that it was 
not merely the unusual reaction of the 
occasional worker. Counter-transference 
reactions may operate in workers at any 
level of experience. We must, then, in our 
approach to the question of transfer, keep 
in mind that we are dealing with workers 
whose reactions in this period of change 
will have many irrational elements. Work- 
ers who ordinarily show good diagnostic 
skill may see symptoms of psychosis when 
the client is only showing signs of tempo- 
rary regression during the period in which 
he is adjusting to a change of workers. 
Workers who have worked well with ado- 
lescents may find themselves temporarily 
unable to establish a relationship with an 
adolescent. In general, we may anticipate 
some temporary regression in the worker, 
some loss of skill at a point where the cli- 
ent’s demands on the worker may call for 
greater skill. 

It is important—and should be possi- 
ble—that the experience of changing work- 
ers not be a traumatic one for the client 
but be utilized to continue his progress and 
growth. The worker who finds it difficult 
to give up a client and the worker who 
feels uneasy about taking on a client will 
feel more comfortable about the necessary 
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change when they learn how to carry this 
out skilfully so that the client is benefited. 


Reactions of the Client 


After considering the worker’s reactions 
to transfer, we moved on to discussion of 
case material. Our purpose was to develop 
an understanding of the client’s problem 
both currently and as related to his past, 
to analyze his reactions to transfer, and to 
determine as a group how this knowledge 
could be transmitted most helpfully to the 
worker on the case. 

We must keep in mind that anything 
that happens in the client-worker relation- 
ship has a twofold significance for the cli- 
ent. First, it is a reality situation and, 
second, it is a transference situation. Cli- 
ents come to us for help because they have 
difficulties in some area of their life ad- 
justment. When casework treatment is 
undertaken, the relationship with the 
worker becomes an important part of the 
client’s reality situation. Major changes in 
the relationship to the worker occasioned 
by the worker’s illness, vacation, or the 
leaving of one worker and the coming of 
another constitute one part of the client’s 
reality situation with which the worker is 
familiar. Clients often come to us because 
they feel unhappy about their irrational 
reactions to others. Rejection may be felt, 
although there is no basis for it in the 
current reality, by the client who is super- 
sensitive because of parental rejection 
when he was a child. Pointing this out 
to the client is not helpful; he may only 
protest more loudly that the worker does 
not know the other persons. When, how- 
ever, the client reacts to the worker’s leav- 
ing in a way that is reminiscent of the 
childhood pattern, the worker knows that 
this is not realistic and he may then help 
the client to see that this reaction does 
not belong in the present but is rooted in 
the past. The client, through a different 
experience in one part of his current 
reality, has then taken an important step 
toward understanding his own behavior 
and has begun to deal more realistically 
with his current life situation. Transfer- 
ence implies that clients relate to the 
worker to some degree as they related 
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to a key figure in their childhood, rather 
than relating to him merely as a person 
who can help them. When transference is 
operating, the client may have feelings 
toward the caseworker which are inappro- 
priate in terms of reality, and the worker 
may be invested by the client with attri- 
butes that he does not possess. A client 
may, for example, feel hostility toward a 
worker because he felt hostility toward his 
mother, and then may expect to be pun- 
ished by the worker because he was 
punished by the mother. Therefore, in 
a case transfer situation, the worker will 
not only have to point out to the client 
the reality of his leaving and of the com- 
ing of the next worker, but will also have 
to anticipate how the client will interpret 
the change in the light of his own trau- 
matic childhood experiences. A rational 
explanation for the change is not sufficient. 

What the worker does in handling the 
transfer of a case will, of course, depend 
on his dynamic understanding of the case 
and on the treatment approach that was 
selected as appropriate and that has been 
utilized up to the point of transfer. In 
any case, the worker who is leaving should 
inform the client of his departure in ad- 
vance, so that he can help the client with 
his feelings about it. He should remain the 
professional helper for the client and 
should not, in our opinion, enter into a 
social relationship with the client after the 
case is transferred. The client should un- 
derstand that the new worker will be 
familiar with his case. Introduction of the 
new worker to the client may prove helpful 
in some situations but, again, this should 
be based on an understanding of the dy- 
namics of the case. 

It may be necessary—under certain cir- 
cumstances—to have some relationship with 
the leaving worker continue for therapeutic 
reasons but this should be done only as 
part of a definite, defined, and anticipated 
treatment plan. This is illustrated by the 
following example: 

A 28-year-old young woman was deeply disturbed 
over her death wishes toward her mother and 
her incestuous feelings toward her father. The 
death wishes originated in the oedipal period and 
were connected with the birth of a sibling. The 
worker left the agency because she was pregnant. 
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The worker’s pregnancy exacerbated the old 
trauma and the client expressed fear that the 
worker would die in childbirth. As a definite, 
anticipated treatment measure, therefore, the client 
was permitted to correspond with the worker until 
the worker could tell her that she had had her 
baby and that she was still alive. This same 
client could then move on from being completely 
absorbed with her problem about her mother to 
her problem about sex, which meant facing her 
feelings for her father. Thus, the treatment proc. 
ess was speeded up by making use of the reality 
situation, to show the client that her hostile im. 
pulses did not kill and she therefore did not need 
to feel guilty. 


The focus of any action on the part of 
the old or the new worker is the client, 
his problem, and the feelings that may be 
reactivated in him by the transfer. Accord- 
ing to English and Pearson,‘ a child’s basic 
fears are (1) fear of desertion, (2) fear 
of rejection, and (3) fear of mutilation or 
castration. One or a combination of these 
fears can be reactivated by a worker's leav- 
ing. If the original trauma was the loss 
of the mother, then the worker’s leaving 
does provide, where treatment is directed 
toward increasing the client’s self-under- 
standing, an excellent opportunity for the 
worker to interpret this to the client, to 
show him that his reactions are not related 
to reality and will have to be modified if 
he is to live more successfully. This 
method of interpreting the client’s reac- 
tions to transfer can be used successfully 
only with clients who are well in touch 
with reality and who have fairly well- 
developed egos. 

In supportive cases, the worker needs to 
demonstrate to the client his understand- 
ing of the specific nature of the trauma by 
his actions rather than by interpretation. 
This is often difficult for workers who feel 
more comfortable with the client who can 
verbalize what the change means to him. 
The following example is an illustration of 
this approach: 

A 19-year-old girl came to the agency with a 
severe tic and the expressed wish to “learn to 
live as others do.” A birth injury and succeeding 
conflicting medical opinion had led the girl's 


40. Spurgeon English, M.D., and Gerald H. J. 
Pearson, M.D., Common Neuroses of Children and 
Adults, W. W. Norton, New York, 1937, Chapters 
III and XVII. 
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mother to lavish on her a great deal of physical 
care during the early years, to provide home tutor- 
ing, and to protect her from outside contacts to 
an excessive degree. The psychiatric consultant 
indicated that this girl's development was thwarted 
at 5 or 6 years of age by her well-intentioned 
mother, that treatment should be supportive in 
view of her undeveloped ego and should be focused 
on helping her know what the world is like, how 
to get along with others, how to dress, how to 
look for a job, and so on. The first worker used 
this informal, educational approach with good re- 
sults. The tic gradually disappeared and the girl 
made progress in her search for work. When the 
worker left to be married, transfer to a new 
worker was arranged. The client was told about 
this in advance and seemed willing to accept the 
change. The new worker was warm, gave reassur- 
ance about the difficulty of transfer to another 
worker, but was otherwise rather passive. The 
client regressed, slept a great deal, and expressed 
discouragement, though the tic did not reappear. 
When the worker reviewed the earlier material, it 
became clear that this client was not reacting to 
a deserting mother (her own mother had never 
deserted her) but rather to the loss of a mother 
person who would “tell her things,” recently found 
in the previous worker. Interpretation was not 
appropriate in this case because of the weak ego. 
The new worker needed to demonstrate to the 
client that she, too, like the previous worker, was 
willing to help her learn how to live as others do. 
When this worker became more active and out- 
going, resuming the educational approach, the cli- 
ent again began to move forward. 


In any transfer, it is important that the 
new worker begin appropriate treatment 
immediately. The impact of the trauma of 
a worker’s leaving can be reduced if the 
client feels, from the new worker’s activity, 
that this worker is familiar with his situa- 
tion. Workers sometimes express the feel- 
ing that they must remain passive in the 
first few interviews with a transferred client 
in order to “build the relationship.” In 
our experience, the relationship is built 
more rapidly and in a more meaningful way 
if the client finds in the new worker a 
dynamic understanding of what has gone 
before and a willingness to carry on the 
treatment as begun with the previous 
worker. This does not mean that the sec- 
ond worker must be bound by the treat- 
ment approach of the first if there is valid 
reason for change. The following example 
May serve to illustrate: 
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Mrs. M, over a period of several years, had 
worked mainly on her hostile, dependent tie to a 
dominating, depriving mother. Her father had 
died of cancer when she was 12, and she had always 
expressed strong, positive feelings for him. When 
she knew the worker was leaving, she began talking 
of her father, bringing out negative feelings toward 
him for having died and left her unprotected from 
the depriving mother. A good deal of this feeling 
was worked through before the worker left. How- 
ever, in the first interview with the next worker, 
Mrs. M mentioned that she was greatly upset 
because the husband of a friend had died of cancer. 
The new worker astutely picked this up, helping 
Mrs. M to see the connection between this incident 
and the past, a treatment approach with which 
Mrs. M was familiar and one which had been 
used productively by the former worker. Mrs. M 
expressed relief at understanding the cause of her 
upset and also at knowing that the worker under- 
stood her situation. 


In some instances, if it can be arranged 
administratively and if the worker remains 
in the agency in some capacity, it may be 
desirable to postpone transfer of a par- 
ticular case even if most of the worker’s 
case load must be transferred because of 
a change of duties. We know that it is 
particularly difficult for children and young 
adolescents to accept the reality of a work- 
er’s leaving. If, in addition, the worker's 
leaving reactivates a previous trauma at a 
point where the client is not ready to termi- 
nate treatment, it may sometimes be pos- 
sible to arrange for the worker to continue 
to a point where the change will not be 
so traumatic for the client. Such an action 
would be based on a careful examination, 
by worker and supervisor, of the dynamics 
of the case, to establish clearly that it is 
a definite treatment measure. For exam- 
ple, a 12-year-old girl with a tendency 
toward sexual delinquency was struggling 
with her dependency needs for and her hos- 
tility toward her mother, who was giving 
all her love and attention to the stepfather. 
The worker’s marriage reactivated the orig- 
inal trauma which was caused by the child’s 
feeling that her mother had left her for 
aman. Shortly after the worker’s marriage, 
a change occurred in her duties which 
meant that most of her case load would 
have to be transferred. In this situation, 
because of the youth of the client and the 
fact that the original trauma would be re- 
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inforced so vividly by this worker’s leaving 
the client so shortly after her own marriage, 
it seemed advisable, as a part of the treat- 
ment plan, to have this worker continue 
her work with the child. 


Summary 


Transfer, when it is necessary and realis- 
tic, need not be traumatic for the client, but 
in most instances can even be helpful. The 
focus in treatment is always on understand- 
ing the dynamics of the client’s disturbance. 
The treatment relationship must be under- 
stood in its twofold significance—its reality 
aspect and its transference aspect—if trans- 
fer is to be accomplished successfully. With 
the next worker, the transference factors 
in operation may be different and thus may 
initiate a different phase in treatment. The 
caseworker remains the therapist, in dis- 
tinction to the “friend,” in all his dealings 
with the client. Usually, focusing on un- 
derstanding the dynamics of the client will 
help the worker to handle his own feelings 
about the change so that he can make the 
transfer a constructive experience for the 
client. 

It is understandable that a worker may 
have feelings about transferring a case, or 
of taking on a case in which his work can 
be compared with that of the previous 
worker. Usually the supervisor can help 
the worker to carry through the transfer 
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constructively. The supervisor can acceler. 
ate the understanding of the less expe 
rienced worker by reviewing with him the 
diagnosis and the treatment plan. To 
gether, worker and supervisor can identify 
the specific trauma that is being re-enacted, 
can anticipate on the basis of the recorded 
material what the transference reaction; 
may be, and can plan how to handle thes 
reactions. Open discussion of a worker 
feelings about leaving a client or taking on 
a client should be encouraged. The worker 
who is negatively critical of the previous 
worker’s handling of a case, the worker 
who is convinced that no worker but he 
can really help the client, and the worker 
who is painfully self-conscious about his 
lack of casework skill, can usually leam 
to handle their feelings about transferring 
a case through exploring with true profes 
sional zeal what this change means to the 
client. 

In conclusion, it was the conviction of 
this group of supervisors that the majority 
of workers will need, at one point or an 
other, supervisory help to effect the trans 
fer of cases in a constructive manner. We 
believe, too, that there is sufficient simi- 
larity in workers’ typical reactions to 
transfer of cases to warrant the use of 
group teaching as an effective technique for 
giving supervisory help to workers when 
transfer is necessary. 


. ° e 1 
Group Discussion as a Supervisory Tool 
Mary Hylan Kendrew 


The author is Case Supervisor in the Baltimore Regional Office of the Veterans Administration, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


IN THE BALTIMORE REGIONAL OFFICE of 
the Veterans Administration the casework 
staff consists of the chief social worker, 
three case supervisors, eleven caseworkers, 
and four students in training. ‘This staff 


1 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. The statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the result of her own study and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of 
the Veterans Administration. 


is divided into three groups: two of the 
groups handle general casework situations 
including medical social work problems, 
and several out-patient medical clinics; the 
third group is attached to the mental hy- 
giene clinic. 

For some time it has been customary for 
these groups to meet on a weekly basis and 
for the caseworkers to take turns in pre 
senting material for discussion of the staf 
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as a whole. The supervisor in each of the 
groups assumes responsibility for a period 
of one month for that portion of the staff 
meeting concerned with staff development. 


Selection of Case Material 


In order to secure the case material for 
presentation at the staff meeting, the super- 
visor may make a general announcement 
requesting material, or may ask the indi- 
vidual caseworkers of her group whether 
they have cases to present. Occasionally a 
worker volunteers to present a case in 
which he is particularly interested. The 
selection of a case depends largely upon 
whether it contains the kind of problem or 
raises the type of question likely to stimu- 
late discussion. Cases that entail questions 
of agency policy or that are concerned with 
problems in the client-worker relationship 
have proved to be the most productive 
types; for example, cases illustrating inter- 
viewing techniques, the worker’s handling 
of client material, or the lack of movement. 
A case that is not going too well has often 
proved to be a better choice than a suc- 
cessful one, since the latter has generally 
offered fewer potentialities for discussion. 
Preference is given to material illustrative 
of points that are neither too elementary 
for the trained members of the staff nor 
too advanced for the student members. 

The general focus of the discussion is 
decided upon in advance by the worker 
and supervisor. Certain aspects of the case 
are designated for emphasis, and the worker 
and supervisor together may prepare three 
or four questions to which they would like 
the staff to give special thought. In formu- 
lating these questions, consideration is 
given to bringing out, for group discussion, 
any reservations that the worker or super- 
visor may have regarding the handling of 
the case. 

The case material may or may not be 
distributed to the staff members in ad- 
vance, depending upon such factors as 
whether time is available for circulation 
before staff meeting; whether only selected 
portions are germane to the theme being 
utilized; or whether a feeling for the case 
situation can be sensed without actual 
access to the material. 
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The supervisor opens the discussion by 
offering a short statement about (1) the type 
of case to be presented (tuberculosis follow- 
up, trial visit from a mental hospital, men- 
tal hygiene treatment, work with a diabetic 
patient, and so on); (2) the purpose in pre- 
senting the case at this time; (3) the specific 
questions that the worker and supervisor 
have been considering in relation to the 
handling of the case. 

Following presentation of the material 
by the worker, the supervisor assumes re- 
sponsibility for keeping the discussion ac- 
tive, bringing the discussion back to the 
main issues when it digresses into irrelevant 
areas, exercising judgment in respect to the 
proper allocation of time for various por- 
tions of the discussion, and seeing that 


everyone is given an opportunity to 
participate. 
Group Meetings 


The case supervisors and chief social 
worker reached an agreement that it might 
be helpful to arrange for the social service 
groups to meet separately, with their re- 
spective supervisors, once a month. It was 
hoped that, if the staff were divided into 
smaller groups, increased informality would 
result; also, that the more reticent staff 
members, as well as the students, would 
feel able to participate to a greater extent, 
In addition, it was thought that the super- 
visors might be able to make more mean- 
ingful some of the points coming out of 
the group discussion by relating these 
points specifically to similarities or differ- 
ences occurring in the cases of other work- 
ers. Although these values were realized 
to some degree, one of the most interesting 
developments in the meetings was the uni- 
formity of opinion expressed by the work- 
ers about the effectiveness or lack of effec- 
tiveness of the casework techniques that 
had been employed, and the effect of this 
opinion upon the workers presenting the 
material. ‘This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing situation in which the worker 
could accept points brought out by the 
group which she had previously resisted. 

Miss W, a graduate of a school of social 
work, had been employed by the Veterans 
Administration for three years. She was a 
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promising and gifted worker. When mate- 
rial was being solicited for this particular 
group meeting, she volunteered to use one 
of her own case situations. This was a case 
about which there had been considerable 
discussion, in supervisory conferences, of 
her approach to the client and his problem; 
but she did not seem to feel concerned 
about the possibility that some of her han- 
dling of the case which had been ques- 
tioned by her supervisor might also be 
challenged by the members of the unit. 

Miss W suggested that her case material 
be circulated for reading in advance of the 
meeting. The case concerned Mr. A, a 
27-year-old, chronically alcoholic veteran, 
who, several years previously, had been 
seen by the psychiatrist for two or three 
interviews in the mental hygiene clinic. 
He now returned, saying that he believed 
that he had made a mistake in not con- 
tinuing at that time, and that he would like 
to resume treatment. 

Social information gained previously 
from Mr. A indicated that he was an only 
child. The father, a successful business- 
man, had been addicted to the excessive 
use of alcohol for several years before his 
death, which had occurred when Mr. A 
was in his early teens. The mother, a 
woman of considerable cultural attainment, 
had always overprotected Mr. A and had 
made her disapproval of his father known 
to him in many ways. She had tried con- 
stantly to guard Mr. A from influences that 
she considered undesirable, and had at- 
tempted to select most of his friends. In 
recent years he had absented himself from 
home for periods of two or three weeks, 
during which time his mother would be 
“frantic with worry.” On return, he would 
be disheveled, penniless, and either unwill- 
ing or unable to tell where he had been. 

In talking with Mr. A, Miss W had at- 
tempted to evaluate his readiness for treat- 
ment, exploring with him whether he 
might now be prepared to make more posi- 
tive use of the clinic. She discussed with 


him what he hoped to get out of treat- 
ment and whether he realized that, if he 
were to be helped, much participation 
would be required on his part in order 
to explore what lay behind his drinking. 
He brought out the fact that he was still 
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living with his mother, whom he described 
as controlling; for example, when he went 
out she always had to know his destination, 
when he would return, and the purpose of 
his absence. The worker discussed with 
him whether he was ready to do something 
about this situation. In her impression, 
Miss W had recorded that she considered 
Mr. A to be a dependent person, and that 
she had sensed throughout the interview 
that perhaps he was merely seeking sym. 
pathy which might permit him to continue 
essentially as he had in the past. A neuro. 
psychiatric evaluation was arranged for 
him, but he did not return to keep this 
appointment with the psychiatrist. 

In discussing Miss W’s interview with 
her, the supervisor suggested that the han- 
dling had been more direct than Mr. A 
had been able to tolerate, and that Miss W 
wanted him to assume more responsibility 
for change than he could muster so early 
in the relationship. Miss W had had diffi- 
culty in seeing this, and referred to what 
she considered to be evidences of Mr. A’s 
dependency, saying that she believed that 
it would be unsound to permit him to con- 
tinue in such a relationship. There was 
some discussion of the value of beginning 
with the patient at the point where he was, 
in relating himself to people, but Miss W 
had not been able to accept this as a way 
in which she would want to work. The 
supervisor felt that the discussion had had 
little meaning for Miss W. 

In offering this situation for group dis- 
cussion, Miss W said that she would like to 
have the discussion centered around the 
question of why Mr. A had not returned 
for his neuropsychiatric evaluation. The 
supervisor agreed that this would seem to 
be a most profitable focus for the discussion. 


Group Discussion 


Miss W presented the case material to 
the group in considerable detail, clarifying 
the process. Following the presentation 
there was a noticeable pause, during 
which the supervisor remained passive, not 
wishing to set the course of the discussion. 
Finally, one of the workers broke the si- 
lence by questioning just how helpful to 
Mr. A Miss W’s discussion about readiness 
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Group Discussion as a Supervisory Tool 


to begin had been, and suggesting that Mr. 
A had been taken through this part of the 
interview more quickly than would be 
meaningful to him. It was also brought 
out by other members of the group that 

rhaps so direct a discussion had occurred 
too early in the relationship. Had any 
degree of rapport really been established? 
Might not the interview have been devoted 
more profitably to a discussion of what had 
actually brought Mr. A back to the clinic 
at this time? Possibly he should have been 

rmitted to tell more fully, in his own 
way, what it was that he was hoping to 
find here. 

Miss W responded by saying that she felt 
that all of this had occurred, although it 
might not appear so from her recording of 
the interview. She felt, however, that the 
discussion with Mr. A needed to be direct 
to prevent him from forming a dependent 
relationship with her, pointing out that he 
had seemed to want that sort of relation- 
ship with everyone with whom he came in 
contact. 

This prompted one of the members of 
the group to suggest that a client can 
hardly be expected to drop his dependency 
with any degree of suddenness; that Mr. A 
would undoubtedly first need to feel ac- 
cepted, and that through letting him feel 
accepted and letting him be dependent, the 
worker could perhaps eventually help him 
attain some degree of independence. Other 
members of the group then cited instances 
in which they felt that they had been too 
“direct,” with consequent negative results. 

It was then suggested that probably most 
of the persons in Mr. A’s immediate en- 
vironment had been quite intolerant of his 
inability to abstain from the use of alcohol, 
and that possibly Miss W had unwittingly 
intensified his feeling of guilt in regard to 
his unacceptable behavior. In connection 
with this, Miss W became rather defensive, 
insisting that there had been nothing in 
her handling of the interview that could be 
construed in this way. 

At this point, the supervisor stepped into 
the discussion and commented that every- 
body present seemed pretty much in agree- 
ment that sooner or later Mr. A would have 
to face the fact that whatever might be 
accomplished would depend upon him. 
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The only difference of opinion seemed to 
center around when and how this should 
take place. Miss W, with some evidence of 
relief, said that she thought that that 
was so. 

Following this, the matter of dependency 
in clients was discussed further. Consid- 
eration was given to whether a fear of de- 
pendency on the worker’s part does not 
result in clients’ being denied a degree of 
dependency which is necessary in the estab- 
lishment of a working relationship. In 
this connection, there was discussion as to 
whether it might have been preferable to 
let two, or even three, interviews take place 
before getting into the area that Miss W 
had attempted to cover in the first inter- 
view. Miss W then commented that per- 
haps she had let her feelings enter into the 
interviewing situation to a greater extent 
than was wise. 

The supervisor interjected that seemingly 
neutral handling on a worker’s part may 
actually have intense emotional meaning 
for a client because of experiences he has 
been through, and that, therefore, we al- 
ways have to remain extremely sensitive to 
how the client is momentarily reacting. 

A further comment was made to the 
effect that perhaps Mr. A had seen in Miss 
W, through no real fault on her part, 
another mother who was expecting him to 
“straighten up” and “turn over a new leaf.” 
Miss W thought that this was a good point. 


A Comparison with Group Psychotherapy 


Some of the similarities between this 
type of discussion and the type that takes 
place in group psychotherapy are apparent. 
In both, a relatively free, dynamic, unin- 
hibited discussion is sought, in which as 
large a proportion of the group as possible 
is encouraged to participate. In both, the 
leader remains relatively passive, confining 
his role to stimulating discussion, giving a 
minimum amount of direction, helping the 
more timid to participate, and handling 
any excessively emotional response. 

In the kind of group discussion described 
here, however, it would appear that greater 
responsibility needs to be assumed by the 
leader in seeing that discussion does not 
become aimless; that clarification is pro- 
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vided on issues about which a definite body 
of information exists, on standards of pro- 
cedure which have been developed, and on 
generic concepts that have been generally 
accepted. It is not implied that these con- 
cepts may not be questioned, but rather 
that their exposition provides a_back- 
ground against which discussion can be 
more meaningful. 

It may be that, in this type of group 
discussion, there exist the essentials of a 
technique that is less traumatizing to the 
worker than that which the supervisor uses 
in attempting to deal with the worker’s 
emotional need to hold on to the question- 
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able handling of a case. As some patients 
seem able to utilize best the less intimate 
relationship of group psychotherapy, be. 
cause for them it is less threatening than 
the personal interview, so, for certain case. 
workers, group discussio®, may be leg 
threatening than the individual conference, 
and may offer a technique for handling 
some of the more deeply rooted worker re. 
sistances, without a resulting increase in 
worker-supervisor tension. Further experi- 
mentation, extended over a considerable 
period of time, should help to clarify the 
possibilities and specific values in such a 
group method. 


The Integration of Class and Field in Professional 
Education 


Louis J. Lehrman 
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SOCIAL WORK Is, at the present time, in 
the process of becoming a_ profession. 
Every scientific art moves, during the course 
of its transition from the status of a craft 
to that of a profession, along similar lines 
of development. To demonstrate the typi- 
cal steps in this process, I should like to 
give an illustration from the field of metal- 
lurgy, with the help of Charles Lamb and 
a little imagination. 

Eons ago men accidentally discovered, by 
making a firé out of a certain kind of wood 
on a certain kind of stone for the purpose 
of roasting a pig, that a molten liquid 
resulted which, when it cooled, was hard 
and malleable. The metal they thus dis- 
covered was iron, and they found it useful 
for making harder, more penetrating spear- 
heads, arrowheads, and axes than they 
could previously make. For hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of years they continued 
to extract iron from the same kind of stone 
in the same way. They even became expert 
at it. Through a process of apprenticeship 
training, they taught others and thus passed 


on their operations to their sons and their 
sons’ sons. A craft was thus born. The 
development of this craft marked a turning 
point in the history of men. Nevertheless, 
looking back, we note how wasteful, unil- 
luminated, and lacking in precision were 
those original craft operations. 

Later, the descendants of these men 
learned how to eliminate the pig and even 
to use other kinds of wood, though whether 
these discoveries, like the original one, were 
also accidental, or the result of thoughtful 
questions thoughtfully posed and even 
‘more thoughtfully tested out in practice, I 
do not presume to guess. 

Still later, the concepts and principles 
that, until then, had lain hidden in the 
operations, gradually were deduced. Not 
wood but a reducing agent, it was discov- 
ered, was necessary, and not fire but just 
free energy, since the chemical reaction be- 
tween the ore of iron and the reducing 
agent was an endothermic one. The sci- 
entific art, or profession in the learned 
sense, of metallurgy was thus born. 
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Integration of Class and Field 


This, roughly, is the line of development 
through which every scientific art moves 
during the course of its transition from 
craft to profession. Its operations at first 
are rough, approximate, and lacking in 
economy and p-ecision, and the principles 
that are inherent in them are unknown. 
Gradually, however, these inherent prin- 
ciples are identified. At this point the craft 
is beginning to become a profession. Later, 
the emerging principles are made even 
more explicit: They are then refined and 
tested in further practice. Finally, they 
are made sufficiently clear and explicit to 
constitute what, in the scientific sense, is 
a body of theory. Concepts and principles 
thus represent the elixir distilled from prac- 
tice over a period of years. Thereafter, 
employed to guide and illuminate prac- 
tice, they make practice more precise and 
practical. This process is one that never 
ends: theory continues to guide and il- 
luminate practice; practice continues to 
lead to the further enrichment, refinement, 
correction, and revision of theory. The ac- 
tion is mutual and the professional prac- 
titioner characteristically participates in 
and contributes to both. 


A Profession Emerges 


Social work is now at that stage in the 
process of becoming professionalized in 
which it is concerned about theory. What, 
we ask, are our concepts and principles? 
Where and how should we teach them? 
Or again, how much of our time should 
we spend teaching concepts and principles 
as the theoretical shorthand of operations? 
How much of our time should we spend 
teaching operations as the exemplifications 
or concretions of concepts and principles? 
What relation do these two types of class- 
room teaching bear to the guidance of the 
student through his performance, illumi- 
nated by theory, of the operations in the 
field? Should any of our time ever be 
devoted to the teaching of operations craft- 
wise, that is, simply as operations? 

Professional education or, speaking more 
strictly, education for professional perform- 
ance, characteristically concentrates on the 
teaching of operations in relation to theory, 
whether in class, where the student’s rela- 
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tion to the operations is purely mental, 
or in the field, where he is, in addition, 
expected to perform them. Craft teaching, 
on the other hand, concerns itself solely 
with the teaching of the operations simply 
as operations, that is, out of the context 
of theory. This is probably the main dis- 
tinguishing difference between craft train- 
ing and professional education. 

Continuing my analogy to the field of 
metallurgy, I shall put it this way: We 
are training metallurgists, not steel-pud- 
dlers. Like most analogies, however, this 
one is not perfect. The social worker, in 
practice, has to be both metallurgist and 
puddler. When we puddle our steel, how- 
ever, we do it not as a craftsman would, 
but with the superior understanding and 
skill of the professional person, whose com- 
petences exceed those of the craftsman. 
Our operations, in other words, even when 
they are most manual, are at the same time 
theory-based and mental. 

What is the significance of this in con- 
nection with my main topic? In my opin- 
ion, it has great significance. First, it 
means that we who are professional, and 
particularly those of us who teach, must 
immediately and openly declare our alle- 
giance to the broad professional proposi- 
tion that professional practice must proceed 
from and express a clear set of consistent 
concepts and principles which (1) are de- 
rived from and tested in practice, (2) can be 
formally expressed, and (g) are communi- 
cable and can be taught. No such set of 
concepts and principles can ever be either 
complete or perfect. 

Second, this means that once having thus 
declared ourselves professionally, it is in- 
cumbent upon all of us, and again par- 
ticularly upon those of us who teach, to 
put clearly into words what are our basic 
concepts and beliefs—ethical and religious, 
scientific and philosophical, psychological 
and therapeutic, and so on. A number of 
agencies and schools are now doing this. 

Third, it means that this vast theoretical 
content, along with illustrative cases, must 
be organized into four basic “practice” 
courses, with syllabi, which courses, for 
purposes of simplification, I should like to 
refer to simply as Casework I, Casework II, 
Casework III, and Casework IV. The em- 
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phasis in the classroom teaching of these 
courses would then have to be on the con- 
cepts and principles as such, on the manner 
in which they were derived from old opera- 
tions, and on the old operations, especially 
as they are visible in the illustrative cases, 
as exemplifications or concretions of the 
designated concepts and principles. The 
student’s classroom relation to the opera- 
tions will, of course, be mental. What but 
mental could it be—under any classroom 
circumstances? But mental, let us remem- 
ber, means emotional as well as intellectual. 
How infinitely great the power of the mind 
has always been to move not only the 
minds of mature and potentially mature 
men, but also their hearts! As teachers 
and as administrators, we must never for- 
get this. 


Relation of Class and Field 


Toward what end will the student be 
learning concepts and principles directly, 
and operations only indirectly (through a 
kind of intellectual-emotional projection) 
in class? Obviously toward the end of be- 
coming a beginning professional practi- 
tioner. In this phrase all three terms have 
to be emphasized: beginning, professional, 
practitioner. 

Is the classroom experience enough to 
accomplish this? Decidedly not! The field 
experience is no whit less necessary or im- 
portant. This was made clear by Mary 
Richmond as long ago as 1917 when she 
wrote: “Case work cannot be mastered 
from books or from classroom instruction 
alone, though both have their place in its 
mastery.” } 

Concurrently, or on a block basis, the 
student will also be provided with an ex- 
perience in the field where, with the help 
of his supervisor, essentially in her capacity 
as a field instructor, he will carry a case 
load of appropriate size. I emphasize the 
fact that it is essentially in her capacity 
as a field instructor for the school, and only 
secondarily in her capacity as a worker or 
supervisor for the agency, that, consistently 
with agency function and structure, she will 
help him to do this. 

In the field, the field instructor, we hope, 


1 Social Diagnosis, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1917, p. 32. 
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will be no less committed than the class. 
room teacher to the broad professional 
proposition that professional practice js 
theory-based and theory-related. In addi- 
tion, I assume that she will have been pro. 
vided by the school with its carefully elab. 
orated classroom syllabi, so that she knows 
at every point what has already been taken 
up in class, what has not yet been taken 
up, and even what will be taught as being 
untrue, contradictory, or inconsistent. The 
school should, if possible, also give the field 
instructor a syllabus for the field work 
course, detailing, at least roughly, what the 
student would be expected to learn, under 
ideal conditions, in the field each semester, 
Does this sound too ideal? I do not think 
so if we mean to take the integration of 
field and class seriously. A few schools are 
already trying to work out such field syllabi. 
Moreover, to the extent to which the school 
supplies the field instructor with criteria, 
semester by semester, which she is expected 
to use in evaluating the student, a syllabus 
has, it seems to me, been implied. The 
implication in the use of standard criteria 
supplied by the school is that the field in- 
structor, whether or not the school has 
given her a syllabus, nevertheless has one. 
Here, certainly, is a need for greater 
integration. 

With such a field syllabus, plus her reali- 
zation that her relationship to her student 
is essentially that of a teacher with a cer- 
tain amount of ground to cover, the field 
instructor would be in a much better posi- 
tion to take her place in the school’s in- 
tegrated plan for the student’s total edu- 
cation. What is her place? 

The task of the field instructor, essen- 
tially, is to help the student complete his 
task of learning theory and practice to- 
gether and in relation to each other, by 
focusing with him on the performance of 
operations, not simply as operations but 
rather as what we have called here exempli- 
fications or concretions of theory. The 
classroom teacher, you may remember, 
focuses on the student’s mental rather than 
“muscular” mastery of operations in rela- 
tion to theory. It is as these two—the 
mental and the “muscular” learning—meet 
and merge, that real professional develop- 
ment takes place. 
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Integration of Class and Field 


My purpose has not been to describe the 
thousand and one ways in which, by per- 
forming the operations in the field—with 
the field instructor there to help him see 
them as exemplifications of theory—the 
student develops in self-awareness and en- 
riches his grasp of both theory and practice. 
Nor has my purpose been to point out all 
the ways in which such learning is simul- 
taneously intellectual and emotional. 

My purpose has been rather to stick to 
fundamentals and, by describing the sort 
of ideal class-field situation that a number 
of schools are now attempting to approach, 
to point out that since class and field teach- 
ing are both based on theory, the funda- 
mental requirement for integration must 
therefore be that the theories on which the 
two are based are the same. Unless they 
are the same, integration will not exist; 
nor will any tricks produce it. To discover 
whether they are the same is, therefore, the 
first and fundamental requirement. Unfor- 
tunately, in many instances, too little effort 
is made either to determine whether they 
are, or to make them, the same. 

In what I have said so far it may appear 
that I see instruction in class and field as 
proceeding not just hand in hand, but in 
a kind of military lock step every inch of 
the way. Such a lock step would in actual 
fact not be possible; nor is it necessary or 
even desirable. It is impossible because 
not all the direct explication of theory can 
possibly take place in class. A certain 
amount of it has to occur in the field. The 
field teacher, for example, has to act as 
a classroom teacher with respect to the 
specific concepts and principles of her own 
agency’s function, structure, policies, and 
procedures, regardless of whether or not the 
general concepts have already been taken 
up in class. She frequently has to act as 
a classroom teacher with respect to indi- 
vidual cases, for not every case that every 
student receives can be anticipated in class. 
In addition, the different learning patterns 
and paces of the individual students can 
be more fully taken into account in the 
field, where the instruction is more tutorial, 
than they can be in class. For these reasons 
alone, such a lock step would be impossible. 
But there is a fourth and even more funda- 
mental reason: whereas classroom teaching 
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must of necessity confine itself solely to 
operations in thought, field teaching deals, 
in addition, with operations as the student 
himself performs them. This fact inevi- 
tably raises problems that are more difficult, 
more intense, and even somewhat different 
in kind from those that arise in class. The 
rhythms, the tempos, and to some extent 
even the natures of classroom and field 
teaching must of necessity, therefore, be 
different. 

Nor is it necessary or desirable for in- 
struction in class and field to proceed in 
lock step. We must assume that the field 
teacher is not without the capacity both to 
select cases carefully and to impart directly 
to her student whatever theoretical knowl- 
edge these cases happen to require. In 
addition, we must also assume that when 
a case turns out to be too difficult, she will 
know how to transfer it constructively to 
a more advanced student or worker, or 
assume it herself and then use it, if pos- 
sible, in a classroom manner to help her 
student. 

The most constructive experience it is 
possible for the student to have is that of 
participating in two processes having some- 
what different natures and rhythms, one 
dealing with operations mentally and the 
other dealing with them “muscularly,” and 
then seeing and feeling them move together 
around a single set of basic underlying con- 
cepts and principles. Under no circum- 
stances would it be desirable to rob the 
student of this exhilarating, constructive 
experience. Fortunately we cannot; the 
experience is inevitable. 

In what I have said it may also appear 
that the kind of integration I am talking 
about can take place only between the stu- 
dent’s “practice” courses and the field. This 
is not true. All the student’s courses are 
involved, particularly those in behavior 
theory, in culture, in social welfare, in phi- 
losophy and social philosophy, and in 
research. 


Achieving Integration 


I should like to consider some of the 
changes in the nature of the relationship 
between the classroom teacher and the field 
teacher, which may have to take place in 
order to achieve this kind of integration. 
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These persons will have to know one an- 
other, professionally speaking, more inti- 
mately. Do they subscribe equally to the 
professional proposition that theory and 
practice are interrelated? Is either one 
biased, whether in the direction of theory 
or in the direction of practice? Are their 
basic theoretical concepts and principles 
the same? Where differences exist, have 
they been explored for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether they are reconcilable or 
not reconcilable? 

How can we promote the kind of basic 
theoretical agreement between class and 
field without which, as I have said, inte- 
gration cannot exist? In addition to the 
school-prepared statements and syllabi that 
I have mentioned, it seems to me that the 
school should also, as often as necessary, be 
prepared to offer special theoretical courses 
for the field instructors. Such courses 
would simply help some to recover—from 
the depths of what Freud called the pre- 
conscious—concepts and principles they 
once knew consciously, still use constantly, 
but can no longer identify. To others, 
much of the material may be new but ac- 
ceptable. To still others, basic sections 
may be unacceptable. Even more impor- 
tant would be the provision of workshops 
where the class and field teachers could get 
together for the mutual discussion and 
‘threshing out, not only of concepts and 
principles but also of how, when, and 
where these should be taught. Primarily 
in class or primarily in the field? When 
in class and when in the field? For ex- 
ample, should recording be taught pri- 
marily in class or primarily in the field? 
And at what point should the student be 
expected to start learning how to record in 
summary instead of process? In addition, 
more attention should be given in field 
consultation to the discussion of cases. At 
present the discussion too often centers ex- 
clusively on the student. Agreement on the 
teaching points in the student’s cases is all 
too often merely assumed. 

Another way to promote theoretical 
agreement between class and field is to have 
the field keep the school constantly sup- 
plied with the best possible cases for class- 
room teaching. This cannot be stressed 
too much, particularly since it is important 
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in good classroom teaching not so much 
to illustrate a principle by means of one 
case, as to provide the student with a 
group of cases for the illustration of each 
principle. 


Agency and School 

In this co-operative effort, what is the 
agency’s role? I must frankly state that I 
do not see the student’s education as con- 
sisting of a school part and an agency part, 
for the former of which the school has re. 
sponsibility and the latter, the agency. On 
the contrary, the two parts of the student’s 
education, consisting as they do of class 
and field, are both the direct responsibili- 
ties of the school. The agency’s role is 
adjunctive and co-operative. The agency, 
both in its own interest and as a profes- 
sional responsibility, provides the school 
with the setting and the placement, with 
the cases (which will of course be carried 
within agency function and structure and 
under appropriate safeguards), and, usu- 
ally, also with the worker or supervisor 
who, in relation to the student, is to func- 
tion as the school teacher in the field—the 
field instructor. 

A further question can be raised about 
the integration of agency and school. If 
what the school teaches and what the 
agency believes are incompatible, an un- 
tenable situation exists which sooner or 
later will have to be altered; for in this 
instance the same person cannot simul- 
taneously serve the school as field instructor 
and the agency as a member of the staff. 
Integration of class and field, which the 
school owes to every student, cannot be 
achieved under such circumstances. Nor 
should the agency be asked to tolerate the 
carrying of cases—whether by worker or 
student—according to principles, and in a 
manner, inconsistent with its own prin- 
ciples and beliefs. Here, perhaps, we have 
a new principle—which my experience at 
least bears out—that the integration of 
class and field rests on the integration of 
agency and school. Sometimes it is not 
clear whether a disagreement between 
agency and school actually exists. When 
this is so, both the school and the agency 
should act quickly to put their respective 
beliefs into writing as completely as pos- 
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sible, as a first step in a professional process 
of school-agency mutual examination. 
There are still other ways in which 
school and agency can co-operate. The 
schools, for example, should more often 
offer refresher courses, such as those offered 
by certain medical schools, and coufses cal- 
culated to keep agency workers abreast of 
new developments. The agencies, on the 
other hand, should offer the faculty mem- 
bers periodic opportunities to practice. 
Faculty members frequently feel keenly 
their increasing isolation from practice as 
the years go on, and their teaching suffers 
as a result of such isolation. One semester 
of such practice every second year would, 
perhaps, not be too much for the agencies 
and the schools to work together to provide. 
In addition, the schools need representa- 
tives of the agencies on their advisory com- 
mittees, and the agencies might similarly 
use faculty members on their own boards 
and committees. Finally, I can think of 
no kind of school-agency co-operation, 
leading toward greater integration, than 
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that represented by the symposium at 
which this paper was presented, and which 
a school and agencies jointly arranged. 

I should like to say one last word about 
what the agency stands to gain out of lend- 
ing itself to the kind of integrated class- 
field professional training program I have 
tried to describe. In the long run it will 
gain better beginning workers who, because 
of their base in theory, will be able to 
stand on their own feet and do a compe- 
tent, professional job in practice. What, 
after all, is more practical than scientific 
theory? With it, we are giants. We stand 
on the shoulders of our predecessors and 
can live a thousand lifetimes in one. With- 
out it we are indeed limited. Professional 
carry-over, in contrast to the carry-over of 
a craft, stems primarily from basic under- 
standing of underlying concepts and prin- 
ciples. Because such carry-over is always 
limited, we can make gains in social work 
only as we continue to work for improved 
integration of our programs of professional 
training. 


A Commentary on Research 


James J. Gallagher 


Dr. Gallagher, who is Director of Psychological Service in the Guidance Center for Dayton and 

Montgomery County, Dayton, Ohio, is replying, in this article, to the paper on “Organismic 

Social Work Versus Partialistic Research,” by Sidney E. Zimbalist, which appeared in SoctaL 
CASEWORK, January, 1952. 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of this journal, Sidney 
E. Zimbalist pointed out one of the basic 
problems of the social sciences, that of 
doing effective research. His conclusions, 
however, together with some of the reason- 
ing by which he reached these conclusions, 
are open to considerable question. As one 
who has been trained in the scientific 
method and who feels some affection for 
it, I feel compelled to point out what ap- 
pear to me to be basic errors in this article. 

Zimbalist has rightly observed that much 
of the research that has been done in the 
social sciences, and in clinical work, has a 
flavor of the unreal about it. Either the 
. Tesults have little meaning for psycho- 
therapists actively at work in the field, or 


their results seem blatantly to defy the 
clinical judgments of these workers. Con- 
sequently, workers in the clinical field have 
come to distrust research as being unre- 
liable and of little use to them. On the 
other hand, they have found that discus- 
sions of individual cases in the journals 
frequently contain information that they 
find useful in their day-by-day work. This 
finding undoubtedly increases the feeling 
that research men are wasting their time 
in trying to get meaningful data from 
groups of cases and should direct their at- 
tention to the individual patient. 
Accompanying this has been the whole- 
hearted swing to the holistic concept of 
personality. On every side one hears the 
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admonition, “We must consider the person 
as an entity.” Let us have no more of 
breaking him down into isolated parts, or 
adding up his virtues and faults on an add- 
ing machine or in a personality test. We 
are interested in how the separate features 
integrate and interrelate, for that is how 
the true meaning of the personality is ob- 
tained. Indeed, the movement has been 
so strong that to intimate that some per- 
sons are taking a partialistic view is to 
label them with contempt of no mean 
degree. 

As Murray,! Lewin,? and many others 
have pointed out, Gestaltism is a rebellion, 
and rightly so, against the extreme behav- 
iorism of the academic psychologists. The 
concept of the primacy of the whole over 
its parts is not itself free, however, from 
some inherent problems. Granted the com- 
plex interrelationship between parts and 
between each part and the whole, how does 
one study the whole without the attendant 
parts? How does one consider an evalua- 
tion of personality without an analysis of 
its component parts? Certainly the evalu- 
ation will not be complete without com- 
plete analysis, not only of the individual 
strengths of the parts, but also of the in- 
terrelationships of these parts. How does 
one define personality without mentioning 
the qualities that go to make it up? It 
is impossible to get a workable definition 
of anything without referring it to a class 
either above or below its own abstraction 
in the English language. 

It is about time for us to recognize that 
a statement such as Zimbalist’s ““The whole 
remains a dynamic evolving system from 
beginning to end,” is without much prac- 
tical meaning. It reminds us of the pro- 
fessor who, commenting on the nature- 
nurture problem, said, “A person’s behav- 
ior is due in part to his heredity and in 
part to his environment.” Such a state- 
ment seems fraught with significance but 
means practically nothing. The research 
person is interested in where the interac- 
tion takes place, how much a change in the 
part changes the whole or vice versa, how 


1 Henry A. Murray and others, Explorations in 
Personality, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1938. 

2Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1951. 
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strong the interaction is, and so on. For 
these purposes we need correct and ad. 
vanced techniques for handling such prob. 
lems, not broad platitudes of an indetermj. 
nate nature. 

Our major problem, then, lies in obtain. 
ing the proper techniques with which to 
measure these elusive factors. Certainly 
the fault does not lie in the design of 
experiments, as Zimbalist would have us 
believe. He goes to some length to show 
the difference in design between “partial. 
istic” and “organismic” methods for a par. 
ticular problem. Certainly he will get no 
opposition to his statement that, in meas. 
uring a subjective quality such as rehabili- 
tation, it is necessary to have a subjective 
criterion for each case. Zimbalist stops, 
however, at the very point where our 
palates are most stimulated. What we are 
really interested in is what he is going to 
do with the data after he gets them. How 
will he combine his data? By what statis- 
tical techniques will he examine the 
qualities that seem to be associated with 
successful rehabilitation or unsuccessful re- 
habilitation? On what will his conclusions 
be based? To generalize from data, one 
must use mathematics in one form or 
another. If one does not intend to gen- 
eralize, why do research in the first place? 
It is these questions and many others which 
have been hindering the professional re- 
search men, rather than any confusion as 
to where the real problems lie. On these 
issues Zimbalist gives us little aid. 

It is fairly easy to see that we are limited 
by the techniques available. Another limi- 
tation is not quite so evident; we are lim- 
ited individually by our knowledge of the 
existing techniques. A good analogy would 
be that all of us are limited in knowledge 
of the universe by the strength of existing 
telescopes. Each of us individually is 
further limited by the fact that few of us 
have powerful telescopes at our disposal 
and have to depend upon small ones or 
upon our naked eyes. Thus, although the 
astronomer is indeed limited in his view of 
the universe, he is considerably further ad- 
vanced than the person who must view the 
stars from his backyard. Similarly, psycho- 
therapists who think about doing research 
are limited by their lack of knowledge of 
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Readers’ Comments 


even the existing techniques. For exam- 

Je, the most applicable techniques for 
research in the clinical area—such as analy- 
sis of variance and covariance, regression 
techniques for matching groups, partial and 
multiple correlation, and so on—are known 
only to people who have had extensive 
training in research techniques. These 
techniques admittedly have their limita- 
tions but the interested research man would 
no more discard them on that account than 
would the psychotherapist throw aside his 
admittedly imperfect tools because they are 
not ideally effective. It is little wonder that 
clinical workers whose sole acquaintance- 
ship with statistics and mathematics is a 
passing and distasteful glance at the mean 
and standard deviation feel somewhat over- 
whelmed by the depth and extent of the 
statistical problems in research. 

The recent literature in the social work 
area abounds in evidences of an awareness 
of the necessity for research. But to meet 
this problem intelligently, one of two things 
must occur. Either the training of the so- 
cial worker must be reoriented to include 
a background of research methodology and 
research techniques or the area of research 
must be left to those who are trained to 
engage in it. 

If failure to find the correct techniques 
is the major deterrent to meaningful re- 

8 Tessie D. Berkman, “Research in Psychiatric 
Social Work,” Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 
Vol. XXI, No. 1 (1951), pp. 8-15; J. McV. Hunt 
and Leonard S. Kogan, Measuring Results in Social 
Casework, Family Service Association of America, 
New York, 1950; Henry S. Maas and Edith Varon, 


“The Case Worker in Clinical and Sociopsycho- 
logical Research,” Social Service Review, Vol. XXIII, 


No. § (1949), PP- 302-314. 


Readers’ 
To THE Eprror: 


We regret that we cannot subscribe to 
your editorial note in the January issue that 
Sidney E. Zimbalist’s paper, “Organismic 
Social Work Versus Partialistic Research,” 
“should be helpful . . . in orienting case- 
workers, who are usually not too familiar 
with the technical aspects of research, to 
some of the issues involved in establishing 
a more scientific base of operation in their 
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search, we must look to those people who 
are most likely to provide us with these 
techniques. Inevitably they will be the 
persons with some knowledge of clinical 
problems who have had training in re- 
search methods and statistics. It is to be 
hoped that such people are already at work 
in formulating their concepts, having been 
brought into the clinical field by the new 
rapprochement of science and application 
of science. The truth of the matter is that 
we in the social sciences have not as yet 
discovered the liaison person who can inter- 
pret mathematics in terms of our own 
needs. We have, however, made some 
promising starts. The recent symposium 
concerned with statistical techniques for 
the clinician, and Horst’s work,' are ex- 
cellent cases in point. Yet how many clini- 
cal workers who are eager for research have 
heard of these? 

We move slowly toward our goal of per- 
fect design and adequate techniques for the 
investigation of clinical problems, just as 
the psychotherapist moves slowly toward 
his goal of perfection in treatment pro- 
cedures. The most logical path to both 
goals will not be achieved, however, by 
throwing aside all the old techniques that 
have served us so well, but rather by grad- 
ually and painfully adding to the proven 
methods those new techniques that of neces- 
sity owe their birth to past investigations 
and knowledge. 


4 Joseph Zubin and others, “Symposium: Statis- 
tics for the Clinician,” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1950), pp. 1-76. 

5 Paul Horst and others, The Prediction of Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Bulletin No. 48, Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 1941, pp. 1-156. 


Comments 


field.” If the article leaves the impression 
that Mr. Zimbalist is arguing for research 
that stems from an “organismic” philos- 
ophy, that seeks to extend and verify knowl- 
edge important to social work practice, that 
goes beyond measuring the insignificant to 
studying the meaningful—then no damage 
will have been done and, indeed, the paper 
will have rendered service. 

If, however, the article is read in the ex- 
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pectation of gaining understanding of the 
“technical aspects of research,” the case- 
worker is likely to be confused. Mr. Zim- 
balist discusses various orientations in psy- 
chology which broadly may be contrasted 
as the “organismic” (Gestalt, holistic, and so 
on) and the “partialistic’ (associationist, 
and so forth) viewpoints. The research 
methodology of these schools of thought 
may or may not differ, given the same 
hypotheses for testing. The point is that 
they will test different hypotheses. We 
think Mr. Zimbalist confuses basic philos- 
ophy or orientation with research method. 

This confusion is illustrated in his hypo- 
thetical pieces of research. He suggests that 
he is investigating the same problem—“The 
relationship between the adequacy of pub- 
lic assistance in a given setting and the re- 
habilitation of the clients’—by two meth- 
ods, namely, “partialistic’” and “organis- 
mic” research. But does he investigate the 
same question in two ways? The first study 
is addressed to the question: Do more 
clients who have received assistance deemed 
adequate in relation to a standard budget 
leave the relief rolls than do those who re- 
ceived inadequate assistance by the same 
standard? The second investigation seeks 
to answer this question: Do more clients 
whose assistance is “looked upon” as ade- 
quate by them achieve “what would con- 
stitute rehabilitation, or optimal adjust- 
ment” judged family by family according 
to some standard or set of criteria in rela- 
tion to their own situations? Although 
many methodological obstacles would have 
to be met, this second study might well be 
designed to test the casework hypothesis 
that the person who feels that he has been 
given to freely is better able to mobilize 
his own resources to meet his problems. It 
is the nature of the question posed for study 
and not the research philosophy or meth- 
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odolgy itself that distinguishes these two 
studies. 

The point is that Mr. Zimbalist’s 
ment boils down to a plea that social wor, 
research address itself to important ques 
tions, that is, to questions germane to i, 
“organismic” orientation. With this we are 
in full accord. The counting of independ. 
ent trivia of which we have seen much ip 
social work, we submit, has not come from 
“partialistic” theory or from “partialistic” 
research as such but from failure to formy. 
late and study problems related to the 
theory and hypotheses on which we base 
our practice. Our problem has not only 
been, as Mr. Zimbalist says, that “crucial 
answers have eluded the research design” 
but also that the crucial questions have sel- 
dom been formulated. Development of ade. 
quate research methodology is both impor. 
tant and difficult, but it is not the first step, 
Preoccupation with research method, a 
method, may merely lead us to substituting 
one “kit of tools” for another and trying to 
make our questions fit the “research 
method.” We need, rather, to focus upon 
posing the significant questions in our field 
and then finding, adapting, or fashioning 
the research method to fit the question. If 
research in social work is to be meaningful, 
the social work practiticners must become 
articulate about the preblems that are im- 
portant to them and insistent that these be 
the problems to which social work research 
address itself. 


CHARLES P. GERSHENSON 
Jewish Children’s 
Bureau of Chicago 
Mary E. MacDona.p 
HELEN H. PERLMAN 
LILIAN RIPPLE 
School of Social Service 
Administration 
University of Chicago 
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Book Reviews 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASEWORK: 
Gordon Hamilton. Second Edition Revised, 
328 pp» 1951- Columbia University Press, 
New York, or SociAL CASEWoRK, $4.00. 


Although called a revised edition, this is essen- 
tially a new book, for Miss Hamilton has developed 
a substantial number of the topics in much greater 
detail than those subjects were dealt with in the 
first edition. For example, such significant topics 
as interviewing and client-worker relationship, 
which were discussed briefly in the first edition, 
have now been elaborated into chapters. The ten 
chapters, which include much less case material 
than was formerly used, present such matters as 
the basic assumptions and methods of social work; 
the use of relationship; the interviewing process; 
the use of social resources; agency and inter-agency 
practice; application and intake process; methods 
of case study; diagnostic and evaluation process; 
methods of treatment; and primary and secondary 
settings in which casework is practiced. 

The author’s emphasis is on those basic assump- 
tions and common principles that integrate prac- 
tice in any agency setting as well as on the role of 
specific practices when “tested, compared and ab- 
stracted in enriching our basic casework knowl- 
edge.” Miss Hamilton’s frame of reference is the 
so-called “diagnostic” rather than “functional” ap- 
proach although, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
it is probable that the differences between the two 
are often more closely related to divergent views 
and theories than to divergent operations. The 
author uses the word “psychosocial” to characterize 
the situations brought to caseworkers by individ- 
uals under stress. “Psychosocial” is used to imply 
the reciprocal relationship that exists between the 
individual under stress and his physical surround- 
ings and interpersonal relationships. Since it is 
individuals under stress who seek help from case- 
workers, one wonders why the author did not seek 
to define the general types of stress by which all 
people may be disturbed, some of them enough to 
seek professional help. Any listing of the common 
types of stress inevitably suggests the practitioner's 
need to make use of some of the knowledge avail- 
able to him from the various disciplines in the 
field of human relations. 

The 10-page bibliography, while useful, would 
have been more so had it been related to specific 
chapters or used as expanded notes at the end of 
the book to amplify certain points presented in 
the chapters of the book. There is no glossary 
of terms although there is an obvious need for one. 

Again, as in the first edition, the scope and com- 
plexity of the book leave the reader dissatisfied and 


continuing to long for a volume more comparable 
to Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis in respect 
to clarity about casework method. One serious 
omission is the lack of any suggested criteria for 
the evaluation of psychological or intangible fact 
items, particularly when the use of such fact items 
is highlighted through the author’s concept of the 
“psychosocial case.” However, to continue to long 
for a volume on casework method comparable to 
Social Diagnosis is merely wishful thinking since 
the developments that have taken place since 
Social Diagnosis have not, as yet, been sufficiently 
abstracted from the literature, evaluated, and 
synthesized to make such a volume possible. Unless 
we systematize the findings available to us in our 
own and allied professional literature we shall not 
be in a position to recognize the fundamental 
limitations of our present fragmentary, loosely knit, 
and poorly expressed generalizations which make 
up our theory in social casework. Observations 
and inferences such as the Hamilton book contain, 
although important and penetrating, are, on the 
whole. often too sweeping in character since the 
generalizations have not been subjected to the 
rigorous check of a systematic examination and 
presentation of the data upon which they are 
based. The student or novice in casework practice 
still enters, as Charlotte Towle has pointed out, 
“the social situation heavily armed in terms of 
what to find, and what to think, and perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at if hypotheses prematurely 
become theories, and theory, dogma.” 

Miss Hamilton is in no sense to blame for the 
Situation that confronts us as teachers and as 
practitioners of casework. We could not expect 
her to clarify completely for us the confusions 
existing in our theory and practice. She is the 
one pioneer who in our period has attempted to 
bring together “the basic knowledge of social 
factors and dynamic psychology” for effective case- 
work practice in any agency setting. We should 
have not only one such book as she has produced 
but others to use as textbooks in social casework. 
In addition, Miss Hamilton’s volume suggests to 
this reviewer the pressing need for more mono- 
graphs on specific client-problem situations since 
these, if prepared through a systematic critical 
covering of the material available, can be expected 
to yield not only aspects of the topics calling for 
further study and research but findings for generic 
casework theory. 

There are few contributors to our professional 
literature whose styles are as delightful as that of the 
author. This book, however, reflects at some points 
the all too current notion that casework writing 
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can be expression without communication, as, for 
example, the following sentence: “Within the psy- 
chosocial (person in situation) concept we shall 
place the interpersonal diagnostic configuration, 
especially the intra-familial problems of balance 
and interaction.” Ideas in modern casework are 
often expressed in the verbal patterns taken over 
from writers in other professional fields and we 
are all plagued by the problem Miss Hamilton had 
in trying to reduce difficult and complex ideas to a 
clear, if not a simple, expression such as any stu- 
dent or practitioner can comprehend. 

The limitations I have emphasized do not de- 
tract from the importance and usefulness of the 
book. The author has greatly improved certain 
sections in the first edition and has written the 
only available basic volume on casework. This is 
no small . chievement, as evidenced by the fact that 
it is the only comprehensive attempt that has been 
made, in uur time, to bring together the casework 
principles that integrate practice in any social 
agency setting. All social caseworkers are indebted 
to Miss Hamilton for her persistence in seeking to 
improve the first edition of her bock. She has 
succeeded in doing this, since this revised edition 
is in essence a new book that no practitioner, 
teacher, or student of casework can afford not to 
own and to study. 

FLORENCE SyTZ 

School of Social Work 
Tulane University 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


FIGHT AGAINST FEARS: Lucy Freeman. 332 pp., 
1951. Crown Publishers, New York, or SocIAL 


CASEWORK. $3.00. 


The subtitle describes this book as “the very 
personal account of a woman’s psychoanalysis.” 
The work of an able and sensitive reporter, it is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of mental 
health education designed for the layman, as well 
as a unique lay interpretation of psychoanalysis. 
One of the unusual aspects of the book is its avoid- 
ance of the easy and cheap escape of anonymity, at 
the same time that it conveys successfully the 
intimacy and emotional depth of the analytic 
experience. It reveals all the details that are 


necessary to lend conviction and vividness to the 
experience of treatment, without exhibitionistic in- 
dulgence. 


The book was written while the author 
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was still in analysis, and that, too, is of 
since it helps to catch the liveness, the immedi, 
and the intensity of the experience. 

So far as this reviewer can ascertain, thre 
personal discussions and the reading of other 
views, the book has been receiving a friendly reg 
tion from people who have little or no dir 
personal experience with psychoanalysis. On ¢ 
other hand, it seems to have aroused critical 
rejecting responses in many persons who 
been analyzed or who have a professional inte 
in analysis. The latter question Miss Freema 
motives in writing the book, and often appear 
dismiss the whole performance as a piece of symp 
matic behavior. 

Since the book is addressed to a lay audieng 
and is intended to help people to a better unde 
standing of analysis and of their own emotional 
reactions, it seems reasonable that it be judged 
by the standard of its intentions. If it suc 
cessfully serves its own purposes and goals, the 
question of the unconscious motives of the au- 
thor in writing the book is of only academic 
psychological interest. It should not be confused 
with the success or failure of the book in attain- 
ing its consciously intended results. There is a 
parallel here with works of art, which must be 
judged on the basis of their artistic success even 
though they may also be of interest from the 
point of view of the unconscious contributions of 
the artist to his work. 

A practical suggestion in all this seems to be that 
clinically trained persons find it difficult to evalu- 
ate the effects of mental health education directed 
toward lay audiences. The clinical approach has 
a preciousness which, while eminently suited to 
its own purposes, may not be an asset in the 
broader field of public interpretation and educa- 
tion. Perhaps the mental health educator should 
be a person who, like Miss Freeman, has had inti- 
mate association with the clinical field, but who has 
still been able to maintain his own professional 
identity in a field of communication. 

In any event, the book impresses this reader as 
an absorbing human document, written with con- 
viction and sincerity. It should be of interest to 
all persons concerned with the problems of human 
behavior, and especially to those who find chal- 
lenge in the new field of mental health education. 


JuLes V. CoLeMAN, M.D. 
New Haven, Connecticut 











